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EALITIES are the only elements in the Euro- 
R pean tangle which it is worth bothering 
about. And Colonel House, in his article in the cur- 
rent issue of Foreign Affairs, has done a great 
service in describing French fear of Germany as 
the outstanding reality in a very difficult situation. 
If France could be guaranteed freedom from Ger- 
man invasion in the years to come, it is highly 
probable that a satisfactory solution could shortly 
be found. By her own efforts alone France cannot 
hope for permanent security. The occupation of 
the Ruhr The Independent was not averse to be- 
cause it seemed at the time to be the only way in 
which to bring pressure to bear upon the indus- 
trial barons, who above all others needed to be 
humbled and brought to their senses. But we re- 
garded this French action as merely preliminary to 
some such international conference as that which 
was proposed in our columns nearly a year ago and 
later suggested by Secretary Hughes. It is now 
certain that the continued occupation of the Ruhr 
will not bring about the desired result. If France 
is wise she will not spurn the proffer of good offices 
on the part of other Governments when this is 
made. Mr. Hughes has said that the Harding Ad- 
ministration stands ready to assist whenever its 
help is invited. In our judgment he has conceived 
the situation in rather too simple terms. There are 
at least two faces to be saved—that of France first 
and foremost, and that of Germany in less degree. 
France does not wish to admit the failure of her 
own single efforts. Germany, willing that other 
Powers should step in, still insists that passive re- 
sistance will win the day. Here is a complication 
too difficult for either America or England to tackle 
alone. Now, if ever, is the time for the Govern- 
ments of these two countries to confer, with a view 
to making overtures which will be agreeable. They 
will, of course, not be agreeable unless France’s 
fear of German invasion is recognized as the cen- 
tral reality of the whole tangled situation. In the 
present state of French feeling this is the crux of 
any settlement and it outweighs the question of 
cash reparations and their guaranties. 


NOTHER reality in the same situation is em- 

phasized in the editorial “Through German 
Glasses,” printed in following columns. There 
is welcome evidence of a new psychology in certain 
influential quarters of Germany—a willingness to 
face the facts, instead of distorting facts so as to 
confirm preconceived ideas. Let France have the 
credit for effecting this change. It might not have 
come if Germany had not felt within her own bor- 
ders the pressure of a heavy hand. She appreciates 
now that she has got to pay for the ruin which she 
caused. How much is a question which we are 
convinced France could be induced to leave to the 
judgment of an impartial commission. If Ger- 
many will also appreciate—and there is evidence 
that she does—that guarantees of French security 
in the future are a sine qua non of any settlement, 
she will indeed be getting down to realities. 
Messrs. Baldwin and Hughes, is the situation too 
big for your combined efforts? Many in this coun- 
try, at least, would be delighted to see you tackle it. 


N the whole it may be said that the American 

delegates to the opium restriction conference 
at Geneva achieved a substantial victory. The 
alarming increase in the use of narcotics in this 
country, to say nothing of the desire to help China 
save herself from the opium habit, gave point to the 
urgent desire to secure a more vigorous execution 
of the Hague Opium Convention of 1912. The task 
of securing more general acceptance of this con- 
vention has been taken over by the League of 
Nations, but certain nations represented in the 
League have been inclined to block the drastic limi- 
tations proposed. This took the form of substitut- 
ing the words “legitimate uses” for “medicinal and 
scientific uses” to define the limitation to be placed 
on the production, manufacture, and sale of opium. 
The insistence of the American delegates on the 
narrower restriction, voicing the moral sentiment 
of the world, has practically assured the calling of 
a conference to secure this end. The only real 
objector is India, but India is not a party to the 
Hague Convention of 1912. 
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HE revolution of June 8 which overturned the 

Peasant Party Government in Bulgaria brought 
to an end one of the most spectaular careers of 
contemporary Europe. Premier Stambulisky was 
a striking and picturesque figure. Born a peasant, 
in a country where four-fifths of the population are 
peasants, he married his school-teacher and thanks 
to her acquired something of an education, even 
studying abroad. But his education was not the 
dominant factor in his career. He was a giant in 
stature, with shaggy black hair, a resonant voice, 
and a commanding presence, all of which made him 
a natural leader among his own people. Added 
to this was a native peasant shrewdness and in- 
domitable courage. During the war he boldly op- 
posed King Ferdinand and his scheme to bring Bul- 
garia in on the side of Germany. For this he was 
imprisoned and narrowly escaped execution. As 
Premier, following the war, his foreign policy was 
enlightened and constructive. He sought concili- 
ation with Serbia, undertook to restrain the activi- 
ties of the comitadjis in Macedonia, and endeavored 
in every way to turn Bulgaria to activities of peace 
and away from the hatreds and jealousies which 
have made the Balkans the tinder-box of Europe. 
His domestic policy, however, was quite different. 
Here he was more or less the victim of circum- 
stances. As he came into power the peasant move- 
ment—the country against the city—was in full 
swing. The Green Internationale was rampant. 
Sympathizing with the peasants and despising the 
educated classes, he was carried farther than he 
himself probably intended in repressive measures 
against the intellectuals and property-owners of 
the cities. Bolshevism showed its head and he 
adopted the dangerous expedient of compulsory 
labor. The elections in April gave him 215 out of 
246 seats in the Sobranie; it is not strange that he 
felt his power and became arrogant. Rumor had 
it that he was preparing to seize the throne for 
himself. He did not realize the strength of the 
growing opposition to his rule until it was too late. 
The revolution caught him unawares, but he strug- 
gled to the last undaunted, and, in Western par- 
lance, “died with his boots on.” 


HE chancelleries of Europe are gravely con- 

cerned with the complications likely to arise 
from the revolution in Bulgaria, but it is to be 
hoped that they exaggerate its international sig- 
nificance. It is disconcerting to face the prospect 
of a revival of Bulgarian hostility toward Yugo- 
slavia and Greece and a possible Turko-Bulgarian 
entente just when things were beginning to go 
smoothly and the tasks of reconstruction were pro- 
ceeding rapidly. But it must be borne in mind that 
the Bulgarian revolution was almost entirely a 
matter of domestic politics. Doubtless many of the 
officers and old officials who now come to the front 
might under some circumstances be inclined to- 
ward warlike adventure, but Alexander Zankoff, 
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the new Premier, is not likely to be led in that direc- 
tion. His first problem is to conciliate the peasant 
population, and his second is to secure the good- 
will of the States upon which the economic welfare 
of Bulgaria depends. In reality the revolution 
marks a step in the general swing back to the right 
after an excess of peasant democracy, and it may 
well make for increased stability. 


NE of the most serious and pressing problems 

today is that of the education of Russian stu- 
dents abroad. How serious it is a brief consid- 
eration of the circumstances will show. During 
the war the mass of the Russian students were 
called into the army as officers, and following the 
Bolshevik Revolution they were forced to seek 
refuge abroad. Now, scattered over Europe and 
Asia, many thousands of them are eking out a pre- 
carious existence, without the possibility of con- 
tinuing their studies and fitting themselves for the 
tasks of reconstruction that await them in Russia. 
Education in Soviet Russia has practically ceased 
and present conditions there prevent the building 
up of a body of educated professional men. It is 
a matter of concern not to Russia alone, but to the 
rest of the civilized world, that when Russia is 
opened up once more her progress in civilization 
and the development of her resources shall not be 
retarded a generation or more because of her utter 
lack of trained men. 

Little Czechoslovakia has already shown the way. 
With her meagre resources, hard pressed as she is 
with her own problems, she is now caring for 3,000 
Russian students, furnishing them food, clothing, 
and lodging, as well as tuition in schools and col- 
leges. Stipends are also given to many Russian 
scientists and professional men to enable them to 
tide over the present situation. Yugoslavia is also 
doing a splendid work in this direction, out of all 
proportion to her size and means. In return, the 
students are making good to an extraordinary de- 
gree and setting a fine example of diligence and 
receptivity. But there are some twelve to fifteen 
thousand more that ought to be given a chance, 
and who if they had the opportunity to get an 
education would repay the cost a hundred times in 
benefit to the world. The widow’s mite of Czecho- 
slovakia looms up very large; will not some gener- 
ous Americans come forward and do as well? 


HE current issue of Foreign Affairs, referred 

to above, deserves more than passing mention, 
for it has set a high standard among the reviews, 
a field in which America has been somewhat behind 
Great Britain. Particularly noteworthy in this 
number are the well-balanced and comprehensive 
survey of the foreign and domestic problems of 
Yugoslavia by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, and the 
clarifying objective treatment of the live issue of 
the Turkish Capitulations by Philip Marshall 
Brown, both of which writers are familiar to read- 
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ers of The Independent. The excellent articles on 
“The Situation in the Far East,” “Lithuania and 
Poland,” “Scandinavian Sympathies,” “Italy in the 
Mediterranean,” and “The World Iron and Steel 
Situation” also deserve commendation. Our special 
reason for thus calling attention to our young con- 
temporary is to note again the point made by Elihu 
Root that in the new era of democratic control of 
foreign relations the only hope for peace and 
friendship lies in the education of the public in the 
affairs which constitute for it a new responsibility. 
The only pity is that the valuable and informing 
articles in such a journal do not reach a wider audi- 
ence. 


OW much flame there is amid all the smoke 

at Amherst we do not pretend to say. Alumni 
of that college have hard things to say about Pres- 
ident Meiklejohn and undergraduates make him 
an idol. Two charges, closely related, have been 
preferred—his reluctance to see this country enter 
the war, and his free thinking on moral questions. 
With the actual truth of these we are not just now 
so much concerned as with the undergraduate 
attitude toward them. A so-called liberalism is 
taking hold of the younger generation which ought 
to be carefully analyzed and dealt with. In it there 
is beyond question an element of genuine liber- 
ality. For one thing, youth today is showing a 
hospitality to ideas which is admirable, and colleges 
would surely not wish to discourage it. One whose 
college years were spent in humdrum times can 
hardly appreciate what alluring material the ima- 
gination of undergraduates nowadays has had to 
play on. Any youth who thinks at all does a lot of 
theorizing, and when such big ideas are in the air 
as self-determination, war to end war, peace with- 
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out victory, Communism, is it any wonder that he 
sweeps the universe clean with his solutions? This 
is as it should be. Let him be a theoretical Com- 
munist for the moment; he is being honest with 
himself. Owing to the big times in which they 
live, members of the coming generation are espous- 
ing all sorts of isms. Naturally their ideas are too 
big for their brains. And here is where President 
Meiklejohn should step in. Today, more than ever 
before, it is necessary that young men should 
eventually become tough-minded. If they are en- 
couraged to indulge their imagination and are not 
given the discipline of reason and strict observa- 
tion of the facts, the situation is lamentable. Pres- 
ident Meiklejohn, we are sure, would be the last to 
desire for Amherst the reputation of liberalism won 
at the expense of good sense and clear thinking. 


T staggers the imagination somewhat to pic- 

ture life in these United States as it will become 
if the plan for complete electrification presented at 
the National Electric Light Convention is carried 
out. As described elsewhere in this issue, the plan 
contemplates the utilization of all the available 
sources of water-power in the country and the 
distribution of electricity by a comprehensive net- 
work of transmission lines, comparable to the wir- 
ing of a factory. What strikes us most of all is 
the number of men set free from present occupa- 
tions. Doubtless other forms of employment will 
be found and a vision is presented of much greater 
leisure than is now enjoyed. How far will this 
leisure be utilized for self-improvement, for ad- 
vancing the higher interests of civilization? The 
shortening of the work-day which has already 
taken place presents no small problem in this re- 
gard. 


Twenty-five Years After— 


of Greater New York. That is adequately 

advertised on the busses and by placards 
on the bronze towers of Fifth Avenue. Also the 
Interborough, ever solicitous for civic interests, is 
taking public school children accompanied by 
teachers for half a nickel apiece to the great free 
education at the Grand Central Palace. No, the 
Silver Jubilee needs nothing proclamatory that is 
not already provided, and its own. It is big, re- 
splendent, obvious, and otherwisa, American. What 
more can be said? 

No, the “twenty-five years after” which we are 
thinking about is nothing but a date in the memo- 
ries of men who cherish friendships. It is a mod- 
est occasion, and does not clamor to be “sold,” al- 
though its observance calls for a measure of plan- 
ning and effort. These are gladly given, for it is 
a day of loyalties and affections, and little else. 


W“ - are not referring to the Silver Jubilee 


Twenty-five years after graduation is for many 
reasons a more important and interesting date than 
any other in the alumni calendar. The reunion 
then scheduled breaks in upon the regular order 
of things. Other reunions follow one another at 
ten year intervals, and after the quarter of a cen- 
tury mark is passed death begins his heavy har- 
vesting. At twenty-five years that choice of ca- 
reers which confronted the class on graduation day 
has long since been made, and the men who had 
in them the gifts and energies that spell success 
have achieved, or have begun to achieve, their 
destinies. Political and economic views have in 
general become more conservative, while the religi- 
ous and philosophical views of those who have not 
lost interest in such matters, have as a rule become 
broader as well as more mellow. Chiefly in the field 
of politics uncertainties still hold open the way of 
adventure. It is not yet known how many members 
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of the class will become Presidents of the United 
States. Allin all, the “good fellows” who forgather 
at this time go home from their reunion knowing 
not only whether their expectations of one another 
have been fulfilled, but also without much doubt 
as to whether they ever will be. No other reunion 
has been or will again be as large as this. It is 
the last real flare of the class. 

One more reunion at the quarter century date 
after the one this summer will celebrate gradua- 
tion in the nineteenth century. As affairs look now 
the spirit, the interests, the boundless hopes which 
made the last quarter of that century one of the 
brightest in human history will have nearly passed 
from memory, and the minds of men will have been 
shaped by events appalling and perturbing beyond 
all precedent. A task of greater magnitude than 
any hitherto conceived confronts the educated men 
of the younger generations. It calls as sternly for 
earnestness and sacrifice as did the war itself. it 
‘calls for knowledge, and above all for wisdom. 
‘The men who will renew their college friendships 
at the reunions of the next twenty-five years will 
not be able lightly to lay by the intellectual activi- 
ties begun in college days. The years of their ma- 
turity and age will call for wholehearted mental 
effort, and particularly in the United States will 
this be true. And because the duty may not be 
escaped we may reasonably hope that the educated 
men and women of America will develop more of 
that intellectual seriousness injected into domestic 
and international politics which, since the days of 
the Napoleonic Wars, has characterized public life 
in Western Europe. Perhaps we even may hope 
that in America this seriousness and its resultant 
effort will be more successful than it has been in 
the Old World. Our difficulties are in some ways 
less than those which the statesmen of Europe have 
been compelled to grapple with, but that means that 
our responsibility is greater. 

It was Whitman who gave fullest expression, at 
any rate the most democratic expression, to that 
love of man for man which the great souls of all 
ages have recognized as the noblest attainment of 
the race. Next to common strife and sacrifice in a 
great cause, nothing so fosters this affection and 
its strong loyalties, as the college years, and the 
reunions that succeed them. 


Through German Glasses 


EFORE our entrance into the war, during 
B the war, and in these subsequent years of the 
so-called peace, we have acquired the habit 
of speaking of “German psychology.” There was 
and is justification for this habit. No more fatuous 
method of winning the support and sympathy of 
Americans can be imagined than that which was 
adopted by our German propagandists and which 
_ still seems to be in favor with them. 
However, is it not just a bit absurd for us to 
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generalize in this fashion? In so doing are we not 
adopting precisely that method which we ridicule? 
It may be possible to generalize in the case of 
primitive peoples or races, but to do so in respect to 
nearly sixty-five million human beings—all caught 
in the involutions of our Western civilization—is 
excusable only under circumstances that obscure 
reason and elevate passion. 

“German psychology,” to be sure, still exists as 
a phenomenon sui generis, just as “French psy- 
chology,” in a hopeless sense, is now somewhat in 
evidence. But, just as this is by no means the 
psychology of all Frenchmen (witness MM. Lou- 
cheur, de Lubersac, or Japy), just so the psy- 
chology of a Ludendorff, Hindenburg, or Helfferich 
is not the psychology, let us say, of a Cuno and his 
supporters. 

It is a wholesome sign when a Chancellor of the 
Reich can take the stand which Dr. Cuno has taken 
at a moment of such intense resentment as that 
which has been aroused in Germany by the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr. It is even more significant 


‘that this stand can be maintained despite the 


hatred which the incidents attending the occupa- 
tion have excited. This is not to say that we are 
prepared to approve of Dr. Cuno’s reparation note 
in detail. We are simply pointing out that it im- 
plies the existence of a psychology far different 
from that which we call German psychology and 
that its manifestation under present circumstances 
suggests its representative character. 

One needs to remember that nearly all Germans 
regard the Treaty of Versailles as utterly immoral, 
especially its assertion of Germany’s “guilt.” 
Necessarily nearly all Germans are deeply resent- 
ful of the measures taken to enforce it, and none 
can be found who does not stigmatize the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr as a wanton exercise of military 
force. If Germany had had the power, there can 
be not the least doubt as to the action the Ruhr 
“invasion” would have invoked, and it is an open 
auestion whether continued occupation of the Ruhr 
might not some day lead to an uprising of the Ger- 
man people. But this very attitude of the great 
mass of the population of Germany strongly em- 
phasizes the new psychology in those circles whence 
the immediate fortunes of Germany must be di- 
rected. The new psychology consists simply in 
this: instead of arguing from preconceived theo- 
ries or prejudices to so-called facts and insisting 
that nothing is actual which disagrees with theory 
or prejudice, responsible Germans and indeed great 
classes of the pgpulation are reckoning first with 
cold facts and arguing on the basis of these. That 
is a process which we welcome and which is the 
first glimmer of light in the darkness overhanging 
Europe. 

It is immaterial whether the thirty billion gold 
marks suggested by Dr. Cuno as a possible repara- 
tion total is less than Germany can pay. It is of 
supreme importance that Germany recognize the 
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necessity of making reparations to the extent of 
her ability and of doing so not on her own estimate 
of her ability, but on the estimate of an impartial 
tribunal. 

As to the sincerity of this offer, no one really in- 
formed can have the least doubt; this in spite of 
the fact that most Germans visualize the hard- 
ships their country is suffering in grotesquely dis- 
torted images, and that few agree as to the real 
“values” at their disposal. Likewise, no German 
desires to pay reparations. The point is merely 
this: Having now to deal with men who are pre- 
pared to reason on the basis of facts—facts as yet 
in dispute but to be established impartially—should 
not all who desire a settlement of the Franco-Ger- 
man problem along lines that may lead to a real 
peace be willing to recognize the existence of a new 
psychology in Germany and, while not putting on 
German glasses, yet give hearty encouragement to 
those who would have reason prevail once more? 


Concerning American History 


HE quarrel over school text-books of Amer- 
T ican history has generated more heat than 

light. It has become cantankerous, ill-man- 
nered, and silly. The spectacle of the legislature 
of a State which can make substantial claims for 
recognition as of at least C grade intelligence 
censuring text-books instead of leaving the school 
job to constituted educational authorities, was not 
edifying, and naturally the C plus minds of Wis- 
consin have been mortified by it. By contrast, the 
spectacle of the mayor of the largest city in Amer- 
ica appointing a Commissioner of Accounts to 
study American history and sift truth from error 
is edifying. The historian who can’t learn a lot 
about the patriotism and scholarship of Mr. Hylan 
and Mr. Hirschfield from Mr. Hirschfield’s report 
to Mr. Hylan is incompetent. 

In the judgment of Mr. Hirschfield the American 
history texts by David Saville Muzzey of Columbia, 
Willis Mason West, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota, Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, 
Andrew C. McLaughlin of the University of Chi- 
cago, Claude H. Van Tyne of the University of 
Michigan, William Backus Guitteau, Director of 
Schools at Toledo, O. H. Ward of the Taft School 
at Watertown, Conn., and Everett Barnes of Brook- 
lyn, were written or revised by their authors dur- 
ing or after the war to destroy the traditional 
American patriotic view of the wars and quarrels 
between this country and Great Britain. This 
nefarious behavior was incited, Mr. Hirschfield has 
satisfied himself and advises Mr. Hylan, by “an 
international money-power” which has organized 
and is energetically carrying on in America a pro- 
British propaganda. This Satanic power, it ap- 
pears, is behind all the historians, lecturers, writ- 
ers, and preachers who are trying to bring about 
closer and friendlier relations between the United 
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States and Great Britain. Among the individuals 
and organizations that Mr. Hirschfield accuses of 
having lent their names and influence to the devilish 
business are Elihu Root, George Haven Putnam, 
John W. Davis, George W. Wickersham, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, George E. Roberts, Henry S. 
Pritchett, the English-Speaking Union, the Sul- 
grave Institute, the Pilgrim Society, the Church 
Peace Union, the World Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship through the Churches, 
and the Magna Carta Association. 

There is one conspicuous omission in Mr. Hirsch- 
field’s indictment. Historians not only live off the 
money-power and consort with ministers and other 
hypocrites who are trying to bring about friendly 
relations among human beings who ought to be 
slitting throats; they also have an evil habit of 
saying the last word. Presumably they will deal 
with the Wisconsin legislature, with Mayor Hylan 
and Mr. Hirschfield in their own good time. 

Turning from the antics and twaddle of poli- 
ticians, we ought to say a serious word on a ques- 
tion of real difficulty which has been raised in the 
course of this squabble. It is true that a good deal 
of rewriting of the history of the American Revolu- 
tion was incited by the European War in which 
America participated, and it did not stop with the 
correction of errors, which in the older books were 
abundant. It redistributed emphasis and altered 
perspective. Not all of this work was necessary 
in the interest of truth, and some of it was highly 
inexpedient. Whether the American Revolution 
was right or wrong, wise or unwise, beneficial or 


‘harmful to the world of today and to posterity to- 


morrow, are questions which conscientious and 
thoughtful men hesitate to try to answer. The 
historian, therefore, should not impose his answer, 
however convinced of its truth he may be, upon 
immature minds. He should remember that a safe 
working majority of the colonists supported the 
Revolution in a firm belief that their conduct was 
right, and that an overwhelming majority of the 
American people have since believed and now be- 
lieve that it was right and expedient. Our senti- 
ments of patriotism, loyalty, and duty have become 
inextricably interwoven with this conviction, and a 
majority of American parents feel strongly that 
these sentiments should not be weakened in their 
children. These facts the writers of school texts 
should recognize. Let them freely investigate and 
publish their findings for consideration by mature 
citizens. That is another matter altogether. The 
school texts should treat the Revolution as a fact 
accomplished, and explain fully why the colonists 
thought it right, and why later generations of 
Americans have continued to think that it was 
right. Above all, the school texts should not dis- 
parage the men who risked lives and fortunes, and 
fought heroically in a desperate cause. There is 
no reason in historic fact or in morals why we 
should not continue to revere them. 
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The Supreme Court Admon- 


ishes Kansas 


HE eloquent presentation of the case for the 
T' Industrial Relations Court of Kansas by 

Governor Henry J. Allen led many good 
people to believe that at last a panacea had been 
found for the troubles and disputes of capital and 
labor that afflict modern society. From the ex- 
planation of the former Governor it would seem 
that the Industrial Relations Act, brought about 
in 1920 by the exigency created by the great coal 
strike, had set up an institution capable of arbi- 
trating all industrial disputes and of restraining 
all acts on the part of labor or capital which were 
in conflict with the public interest. To many, there- 
fore, the unanimous decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Charles Wolff Packing Com- 
pany case, which declared unconstitutional the only 
really important provisions of the act, must have 
come with surprise and disillusionment. 

But to those who had studied the act, among 
whom apparently Governor Allen was not one, the 
decision was not unexpected. Mr. John 8. Dean, 
one of the leading lawyers of Kansas and formerly 
United States District Attorney for the State, thus 
characterized the law in a thoughtful analysis last 
December: 


One cannot be for, or against, the Kansas Industrial Court 
Act—as a whole. This complicated statutory enactment 
introduces the State as an actor in two wholly inconsistent 
and irreconcilable réles. In the one it appears as the stal- 
wart and uncompromising champion of the ‘natural and 
inalienable rights of all its citizens; in the other as an 
iconoclast, smashing all American precederts, and ruthlessly 
subjecting the same natural and inalienable rights of its 
citizens to the alleged superior claims of the State. Insofar 
as the State, through certain provisions of this law, adds to 
the security of individual liberty and private property by the 
creation of new and more effective safeguards for their 
protection, it engages itself in the performance of the highest 
duty of government. On the other hand, when through other 
provisions of the same act it sacrifices these identical rights 
upon the pretense of subserving the public welfare, it comes 
into conflict with those immutable principles of human 
government upon which the American system is founded, and 
reverts to the older systems under which the individual had 
no rights his Government was bound to respect. 


The act, as pointed out by Mr. Dean, attempted 
to combine two utterly opposed principles. As a 
matter of fact the part which dealt with the pro- 
tection of individual rights was largely superfluous. 
It contained provisions forbidding picketing of 
employers’ premises, and the intimidation of those 
who elected to continue at work during a strike, 
and prohibiting combinations or conspiracies on 
the part of either employers or employees to re- 
strict or obstruct the productive activities of essen- 
tial industries. At the common law such conduct 
has always been unlawful and could be restrained 
by injunction through the ordinary courts. The 
act merely went a little further and denounced 
such acts as criminal, but left their prosecution to 
the regular courts. With the enforcement of these 
provisions the newly constituted Industrial Rela- 
tions Court had nothing to do. 
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The real feature of the act, the feature that 
brought it into conflict with the Constitution, was 
something quite different. This was the provision 
which declared that the operation of certain private 
industries and employments were “invested with 
a public interest,” and therefore subject to super- 
vision by the State. For such supervision. and reg- 
ulation the Industrial Relations Court was estab- 
lished. The industries and employments thus 
brought under State control were: (a) the manu- 
facture or preparation of food products; (b) the 
manufacture of clothing; (c) the mining or pro- 
duction of any substance or material in common 
use as fuel; and (d) the transportation of food, 
clothing, or fuel. 

The theory behind these provisions was that by 
clothing these industries with public interest, labor 
disputes in them became justiciable questions in 
which a court could determine what wages and 
conditions were equitable and just. Of course, 
such a decision of the court, in the nature of things, 
could be enforceable upon but one of the parties 
to the dispute, namely, the employer. Manifestly 
a decision against a labor union, while in some 
cases it might assess collectible damages, could not 
compel men to work against their will. 

The only important case in which the Industrial 
Relations Court functioned was that in which the 
Supreme Court decision has just been handed down. 
The Charles Wolff Packing Company could not 
agree with the Meat Cutters’ Union on a scale of 
wages. Thereupon the union appealed to the In- 
dustrial Relations Court. As a result of the trial 
a judgment was entered which provided, in twenty- 
one separate paragraphs, just how the packing 
company should thereafter conduct its business, 
and established a so-called “living wage” schedule. 
It was shown that the company had lost some $75,- 
000 the previous year; that it was able to secure all 
the labor necessary at a somewhat lower rate but on 
satisfactory terms; and that to comply with the 
order of the court would add at least $50,000 to its 
losses. The Supreme Court of Kansas upheld the 
Industrial Relations Court, and the case was then 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 

In handing down the decision of the Supreme 
Court which reversed the Kansas Court, declared 
the provisions in conflict with the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and practically nullified the Industrial 
Relations Act, Chief Justice Taft hit the nail on the 
head when he said: 


It has never been supposed, since the adoption of the 
Constitution, that the business of the butcher, or the baker, 
the tailor, the woodchopper, the mining operator, or the miner 
was clothed with such a public interest that the price of his 
product or his wages could be fixed by State regulation. 


The decision should be welcomed by labor and capi- 
tal alike as a victory for true liberalism. Such 
assaults on individualism under the guise of public 
welfare are becoming more and more frequent in 
State legislation and against them all liberals 
should be on guard. 
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“Whoop-De-Do”’ 


By a Plain-Spoken Woman 


selves and being congratulated upon our “enter- 

prise.” Enterprise is known as a characteristic 
American trait. We look upon it and see that it is good. 
Can it be possible that, with all of our “booster” organi- 
zations, our “get-togethers,” and our overnight whirl- 
wind campaigns, we are learning to appeal to an exuber- 
ant emotionalism that is only one of the elements—and 
that not the fundamental one—of American enterprise? 

The postman has just brought me a large rectangular 
card from the minister of my church. It is printed 
blackly in imitation, I fancy, of childish effort on a 
slate, and it bears the request, (a) to attend church on 
a certain date, (b) to receive one of the finance commit- 
tee, who will call upon me at another time to ask me to 
pledge, etc. Upon this card, my clergyman, whom I 
deeply respect and genuinely like, calls himself the “cap- 
tain of the team,” and addresses his parishioners as 
“team mates,” and couches his request gayly with merry 
quip and jest. Do not mistake me. I do not make the 
slightest criticism of the method my dignified reverend 
friend has adopted. He has probably found out by dire 
disappointment that it is the only successful way to 
make a request that the Word of God should be preached 
in heathen lands. 

We have in our city the Community Fund plan. I 
have been what is called a “volunteer worker,” which 
means that, armed with pencil and envelopes, pledge 
cards and receipts, I go from house to house in my 
neighborhood and ask for donations or pledges for the 
charitable institutions that take over the care of the 
weak and erring and suffering in our midst. There has 
been much excellent publicity and much needed informa- 
tion with regard to the work done by these institutions 
—but the thing which impressed me most was the 
modus operandi of the gentleman who was imported 
from outside at a generous fixed sum—the first to be 
deducted from the fund—to instill enthusiasm—called 
“pep”’—into the “campaign.” 

He was duly presented to the “block workers,” who, 
en masse, were to receive his treatment. Despite the 
fact that I realized it was an expensive treatment, I 
forgot to make myself receptive of “pep” in my inter- 
ested watching of him. He gesticulated and leaped, 
swayed and stretched, pointed and shuddered, together 
with appropriate vocal manifestations of gurgling, 
shouting, and whispering. It was a most absorbing 
performance. 

“So,” I remarked to myself, “this is ‘pep.’ ” 

Somehow or other, his gesticulations were dimly 
familiar—rather, they recalled an occasion when I had 
seen him in greater perfection before. Ah! I had it. 
A well known moving-picture actor, on the steps of the 
New York Library during Liberty Loan days! 

The memory brings with it a suggestion. Is it not 
directly traceable to the exaggerations of war times— 
that we must stimulate our jaded senses with artificial 
injections of “pep”? Has not the strained gayety of 
those parlous days a direct reflection in the present 
piteous attempt to make all life and all its purpose 


|- the Middle West we are daily congratulating our- 


blithe and merry? Does one speak now of “duty to 
misfortune” or “responsibility for the weak,” one is 
yawned out of court. And let it not be thought that I 
speak only of Youth, about whom too much has already 
been said by others. 

I read the “sales campaign manager’s” letter of a 
department store not long since. To achieve his purpose 
of increasing already overwhelming sales, he had hit 
upon the happy thought of making a division of the 
body of clerks into two “teams,” which were given the 
names of animals of the jungle, and bidden, in an 
abandon of blithe verbiage, to fight against each other 
in their daily sales. Thus the element of competition 
brings life to the trade. I believe the plan is successful. 
Therefore, it is a good plan. 

In his appeal to increase sales in this fashion, there 
is no suggestion of pride in their work, or the reputa- 
tion of the firm which employs them—no fillip to 
ambition even in the possibility of advancement in 
responsibility. No. It is pure whoop-de-do. But it 
works—mark you—it works! Calling a man an 
ourang-outang who is to fight a kangaroo brings out his 
best in salesmanship. (One recalls the days of the 
Hudson Bay Company and those who would die for its 
honor!) Watching an imported gentleman shriek and 
saw the air makes one more enthusiastic in presenting 
that quaint old notion of the privilege of the strong to 
help the weak. Imitating a child’s slate in printing and 
being gay and punnish in language causes a church 
member to receive one of the finance committee with 
more nearly open arms. This is not satire. It is a 
plain statement of fact. Surely the method would not 
be utilized if it were not effective! To perform an 
obvious duty, our senses must be constantly titillated by 
artificial means. “Pep” is the watchword of the hour. 

Observe it in the increasing number and size and 
sensationalism of church advertisements in the daily 
press. It is only fair to suppose that if results were not 
immediately apparent, the available funds of the church 
—for which there is always need elsewhere—would not 
be utilized for expensive space to contain such advertis- 
ing as these hugely typed headlines: 





IS HELL OUT OF DATE? 
Morning—Rev. Simon Simms. Music by 
Colored Quartet. 

FLAPPERISM. 

Evening Service. 

The Frank Talk That Makes Dr. Simms Famous. 
Orchestra from BLANK Picture Theatre. 











Just now we are in the throes of “whoop-de-doing” 
our city. It is a delightful, prosperous city—a charm- 
ing place to live and move among one’s friends—but it 
is not all we are saying it is. In our heart we know this. 
We are very fond of our city, but tears of affection do 
not stream down our cheeks when we speak of it unless 
we have a “cheer leader” whose voice thunders and 
whispers and laughs and sobs. There is no need for 
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this exaggeration of emotion—this whoop-de-do. I do 
not love my neighbor any better because he claps me 
loudly on the back and shrieks into my ear. In fact, I 
doubt not that the reaction from this unhealthy 
emotionalism neutralizes the effect of the “campaign 
for instilling pep.” 

A man may show a spurt of energy due to intoxica- 
tion. Under the influence of a false stimulus of emotion 
he may subscribe to charity more heavily than he can 
afford—or he may murder his best friend. 

Instancing our civic effort to raise the Community 
Fund, we might have lost a little by not importing our 
“whirlwind campaigner” for the instilling of “pep”’— 
but undoubtedly we should not have lost as much as the 
amount we paid him. The question then becomes, is 
whoop-de-do in itself necessary or desirable? It is a 
well known fact that some of a popular revivalist’s con- 
verts undergo a real awakening and become nobler men 
and women for all time—but it is also a well known fact 
that the excess of emotionalism engendered by the 
revivalistic methods, results in an increase of certain 
types of crime in the community. It is an emotional 
truth that every action has its equivalent reaction. Yet, 
how loath we are to yield our “jazz” methods of pro- 
cedure since those days when men’s stunned senses and 
bewildered spirits really needed prodding! 

A most interesting light was shed upon this attitude 
by a small incident. Not long ago a certain municipal 
undertaking looking toward the artistic enlightenment 
of the body of our citizens seemed desirable. The idea 
had been projected by a woman citizen, and it was a 
desideratum which would appeal more especially to 
women. The suggestion was taken up at once by the 
civic body composed of the prominent men of the city 
and, after many committee meetings on ways and means, 
a “peppy campaign” was outlined to raise the required 
amount of $100,000 by popular subscription. 

Meanwhile the idea had been presented everywhere, 
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and, as a result, a woman who had proven her mettle 
upon another similar occasion, went to the chairman of 
the ways and means committee and said, “I have here 
a list of a hundred business women who will pledge a 
thousand dollars each for this undertaking if you will 
let us put it through without any more frantic cam- 
paigns in this city to raise money.” 

Naturally, there was not one of the hundred who did 
not think this proposition would be hailed with joy. 
Not so. The whoop-de-doers, with their luncheons at 
the expense of some fund or other, their “pep” meetings 
and general attendant excitements, snapped out a 
refusal in far shorter time than it takes to write of it. 
Though this particular campaign failed dismally (chiefly 
because it ran afoul of a “statewide booster campaign”), 
the attitude has not changed, and this would indicate 
that whoop-de-do is of itself, like virtue, its own reward. 

Clemenceau’s compliment to our élan as a nation has 
been received so joyously that we fail to reassure his 
doubt of our “endurance” or “persistent aggressive- 
ness.” 

We are very proud of our élan—as a nation—but is it 
not possible that—again as a nation—we are under- 
valuing other national traits? 

Why, with the history back of this sturdy nation of 
ours, should the present appeal for anything that is 
worth appealing for be based on the psychological 
theory of the old-fashioned travelling band-wagon tooth 
extractor? 

In addition to the argument that whoop-de-do deceives 
only the simplest minds among us, is it true that the 
results are—despite the seeming—more permanently 
satisfactory than the response to a straight-from-the- 
shoulder “putting it up to” your fellow-women? Is there 
no pungency in calm reserve? Has dignity lost its 
savor? 

In brief, can’t we appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober—and achieve the really worth while? 


The Socialist Ideal 


By Fabian Franklin 


"4 OU see,” said Mr. H. G. Wells, in a recent 
address—printed in the London Labor Mag- 
azine, and reprinted in the Living Age—“that 

Socialism carried even to the extreme degree of Com- 

munism and individualism in its extreme are not neces- 

sarily antagonistic.” In the sentences preceding and 
following this rather startling assertion, Mr. Wells 
shows the ground on which he makes it. He had been 
struck with the “emptiness” of the discussion in the 

House of Commons over the abstract merits of Social- 

ism as against individualism. “I suppose,” he said, 

“that in theory we are all Communists; we all repu- 

diate selfishness; we all say, in theory, ‘Each for all 

and ali for each.’” But also “we are all extreme indi- 
vidualists; we all believe that we do our best work 
when we are free to choose the work we want to do, 
and free to do it each in the way we think best.” Thus, 
according to this very comforting discovery of Mr. 

Wells’s, it is all a mistake to suppose there is really 

anything essential to fight about as between individ- 

ualism and Socialism; if we could just keep our eyes 


fixed on concrete questions instead of thinking about 
abstract issues, we should have no real quarreling at 
all—only a little difference here and there about details. 
All that there really is to consider, Mr. Wells sums up 
in this neat and compact manner: 

The real questions we have to discuss, I submit, are these: 
“Having regard to the intelligence and moral quality of our 
community at the present time, how much of the wealth of 
the world should be subject to private ownership and ad- 
ministration, and how much should be under some form or 
other of collective ownership and administration?’ Or, in 
other words, ‘What functions and services are best left to 
men under the incentive of profit, and what are best left to 
men who are paid salaries and have such incentives as honor 
and artistic and professional pride?” 

Now, Mr. Wells is nothing if not a man of imagina- 
tion; and it may therefore seem absurd to say that the 
real reason why a debate on abstract principles, such 
as he describes as having taken place in the House of 
Commons, strikes him as “empty” is that he hasn’t 
enough imagination to see its significance. He can 
picture, and has pictured, a hundred forms for the 
future of mankind, any one of which would be far be- 
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yond the powers of the House of Commons debaters; 
but the heart of the life of mankind escapes him and 
does not escape them. He is prolific of visions—some 
of them inspiring visions, too; but one may have vis- 
ions without having vision. Mr. Wells is a Socialist, 
of course, and it may be that the Socialists are right 
and the individualists are wrong; but to say that there 
is at heart no difference between them is to see only 
the outside of things and not see the heart at all. 

The difference between the individualist and the 
Socialist is primarily a difference of ideals; Mr. Wells 
seeks to treat it as solely a question of calculation. How 
shall we get the most efficient economic machinery, how 
grind out the biggest grist of material comfort—that 
is all there is to the matter, according to this neat little 
formula which we have quoted. Even if this were 
all, it would still be impossible to dismiss from consid- 
eration the larger question of ultimate aims; for it 
might be demonstrable, or at least apparently demon- 
strable, that one, and another, and another, of the do- 
mains now left to individual initiative could be better 
managed by the community as a whole and yet that 
the ultimate effect of all these socializations would be 
deadening. 

In such matters as these it is not true that the 
whole is the sum of the parts. So long as the activities 
of mankind are left in the main to the play of indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise, so long as the great 
bulk of the population live in the atmosphere of indi- 
vidual struggle, the spirit of individualism pervades the 
whole structure of society; and accordingly, the decis- 
ion whereby we shall or shall not surrender one after 
another of the domains of individualism to the control 
of government must turn not only on the considera- 
tions bearing upon the particular issue in question, but 
upon the broader issue of which it inevitably forms a 
part. If we think Socialism a desirable goal we may 
be willing to make the change in any particular in- 
stance, even though the gain may seem small or doubt- 
ful; on the other hand if we think that Socialism is not 
a desirable goal, we may be unwilling to make the 
change even though the gain in the particular instance 
may seem certain and considerable. 

All this would be so, even if the calculation of econ- 
omic efficiency were the whole of the case. But it is far 
from being the whole of the case; and indeed, in this 
very passage that we have quoted, Mr. Wells himself 
evidently insinuates something quite different. “Having 
regard,” he says, “to the intelligence and moral quality 
of our community at the present time,” what is it best 
to do? The implication is evident; if our intelligence 
and our moral quality were high enough we should of 
course all of us go in for full-fledged Socialism. That 
is an assumption that Socialists are continually mak- 
ing, and which too many individualists weakly or 
thoughtlessly admit. But of all the assumptions of So- 
cialism, perhaps none rests on a more shaky foundation 
than the notion that we should all be a nobler race if we 
all worked solely for the common good and without any 
thought of material gain for ourselves or our families. 
I do not say that to do so is “contrary to human nature”; 
I think it is not altogether impossible that human beings 
might get accustomed to working and living in that 
way. But I do say that, for the great mass of mankind 
—for all except that small fraction who are leaders, and 
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who can find inspiration in the possibilities of any 
order of society—life under Socialism would not be 
nobler, but less noble, than the life of today; that it 
would develop less of the highest qualities of manhood 
and womanhood; that it might, and doubtless would, pre- 
sent less temptation to evil and sordid acts but that it 
would also present infinitely less incitement to high and 
generous deeds, to fortitude and self-denial, to courage 
and fidelity, to loyal devotion between husband and wife, 
between parents and children. In the individuaiist 
order, the plain man—not the “intellectual,” not the 
genius, not the leader, but the every-day man—feels 
that upon the way in which he works, and upon the 
way in which he makes use of the fruits of his labor, 
turns the difference between success and failure, between 
self-respect and disgrace, between happiness and misery 
for those nearest and dearest to him; and to assume 
that the desire to make an infinitesimal addition to the 
material welfare of a hundred million people could give 
rise to feelings comparable to these, could fill the lives of 
the great mass of mankind with any such abiding im- 
pulse to high endeavor, is simply to indulge the phant- 
asms of a defective imagination. 

Just what may be, at the present moment, Mr. Wells’s 
concept of a Socialistic régime, I cannot undertake to 
say; nor does it really make much difference, in as much 
as the blanket under which he consigns to a common 
slumber all the essential issues between Socialism and 
individualism is of such generous dimensions as to 
cover “the extreme degree of Communism.” But if one 
dips into a book called “New Worlds for Old,” written 
by a well-known Socialist some sixteen years ago, one 
finds everywhere indications of a sense that something 
fundamental, and not merely a matter of detail, is in- 
volved. This writer tells us, for example, that the So- 
cialist, in attacking the existing order, is inspired by 
the conception of a “comprehensive social order in 
which mean and narrow things must be sacrificed”; 
that “our ways of manufacturing a great multitude of 
necessary things, of getting and distributing food, of 
conducting all sorts of business, of begetting and rear- 
ing children are chaotic and undisciplined” ; 
that “in the satisfaction of these universal needs man- 
kind presents the appearance and follows the methods 
of a mob when it ought to follow the method of an 
army.” It matters little whether Mr. Wells has or 
has not modified this view since he wrote “New Worlds 
for Old’; nor does it matter how many new varieties 
of Socialism have sprung up in the various countries of 
the earth since that time. For, however much these 
may differ one from another, they are at one in their 
clear opposition to the very spirit and essence of the 
individualist order; in that opposition which is in some 
degree indicated in the quotation I have just made; in 
its substitution of the ideal of an army, with its regi- 
mentation and its bureaucracy, for the ideals and aspir- 
ations, the struggles and failures and triumphs, of in- 
dividualism. Between these two concepts of human so- 
ciety there is a great gulf fixed. To reject every pro- 
posal of social change, regardless of its specific merits, 
simply because it smacks somewhat of Socialism, would 
be folly; but to go to the opposite extreme — to lose 
sight of the bearing of the proposal on the deepest and 
most vital of all social issues—would be not only folly 
but downright blindness. 
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The Liberal League 
How the League Will Get Under Way 


Organization Plans 


HE Liberal League already has a member- 
[snip which, judged by its quality, would 

justify it in setting out on its chosen work of 
influencing public opinion. But out of fairness to 
those who will join in the next few months, it will 
proceed slowly with definite programmes. 

In the fall it is proposed to hold a meeting of 
delegates at Washington at which officers will be 
elected. At this meeting carefully prepared agenda 
will be presented and acted upon, and the machin- 
ery of the League will be put in motion. 

In the meantime the temporary executive com- 
mittee will carry on an active campaign for mem- 
bership, realizing that the first desideratum is the 
association of a large number of congenial minds. 
If those whose outlook on life is much the same 
can be got to work together, half the battle will be 
won. It is because liberal-minded persons the 
country over have been talking at cross purposes, 
owing to the absence of any codrdinating society, 
that they find themselves helpless today. 

Meanwhile also, before the work of organiza- 
tion begins, a campaign of education among mem- 
bers themselves must proceed. What is meant by 
“liberal?” Although the meaning of this word is 
instinctively felt by true liberals, recent usage has 
resulted in such confusion that the restoring of 
“liberal” to its proper signification is absolutely 
necessary if there is to be any straight thinking. 


The Right to Starve 


It is easy in general terms to express what is 
meant by “liberal.” But complication immediately 
arises when concrete examples are brought to the 
test of the definition. What, for example, is the 
significance of the slur frequently cast at our 
democracy—a citizen has the right to starve? 
Starving is not a pleasant thing to think about, and 
in these days of benevolent societies actual star- 
vation can surely be prevented. Yet the right to 
starve, figuratively speaking, is the citizen’s privi- 
lege in any country not regulated by state social- 
ism. Very well, is state socialism more liberal than 
a democracy based upon a controlled individualism? 
This ‘is a question which in one form or another 
every leader of opinion, whether employer of labor, 
mistress of a household, parent of a free-thinking 
son or daughter at college, must be prepared to 
answer. And it is a question which The Liberal 
League will undertake to answer. 


The Right to Work 
The converse of the right to starve is the right 
to work. By the radical this is interpreted to 


mean that a job must always be awaiting any one 
who looks for it—and possibly also that the world 
owes every one a good living. It is indeed one of 
the inherent injustices of life that a man or woman 
willing to work cannot always find employment. 

In a more practical sense the right to work 
brings up the whole question of labor unionism 
and the relation of employer and employed. Can 
the right to work in this sense be called an Amer- 
ican principle for which an organization like The 
Liberal League ought actively to fight? The Lib- 
eral League has not been formed for the purpose 
of waging war on labor. It means to define and 
champion principles, whether favoring labor or 
capital, which upon examination can be called 
truly liberal. 


A Labor Council 

No organization can successfully tackle such 
problems as those which beset industry today with- 
out the best possible advice. Therefore, before this 
work is undertaken, an attempt will be made to 
form a labor council that shall command the re- 
spect and confidence of the public at large. The 
council will not be picked hurriedly. The tempo- 
rary executive committee is eager for suggestions 
from all those who are competent to speak on this 
important subject. In the quest for advice—and 
some thousand letters have already been sent out 
for this purpose—a considerable number of per- 
sons who should be heard from will inevitably be 
overlooked. Hence the committee here and now 
urges all who are in sympathy with the plan of 
investigating industrial conditions in this country 
to send in their suggestions, especially as to the per- 
sonnel of the labor council. 


State Chapters 

The temporary executive committee will gladly 
assist in the setting up of temporary organizations 
in the several States. Under its direction, meetings 
will shortly be held in the larger cities of the coun- 
try in order that steps may be taken leading to the 
formation of State chapters. The Liberal League 
is not the possession of any one community. In 
order to live up to expectations it must have the 
strong backing of people throughout the country. 
And it is of the utmost importance that those gen- 
uinely interested should begin forthwith to keep 
the committee informed both as to prospective 
members and as to work which ought to be under- 
taken in their communities. 

The time is ripe for a great liberal movement. 
Let it not be said that we are too lazy or indiffer- 
ent to see it through. 
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More Expressions of Opinion 


I shall be glad if such slender equipment of wit 
and wisdom as mine can be used for so worthy 
a purpose as that proposed by The Liberal 
League. 

C. GRANT LA FARGE, 
Architect, New York. 


I find myself entirely in sympathy with the 
declaration of principles in every detail, and I very 
much appreciate the honor of being counted as one 
of the founders of The Liberal League and as 2 
member of its Council. 

RALPH ADAMS CRAM, 
Architect and Author, Boston. 


I am seriously interested in the work which I 
understand the League proposes undertaking and 
I am pleased to accept the invitation to become a 
member thereof. It may interest you and the other 
gentlemen whose names appear on the invitation 
to know we are conducting a somewhat similar 
work locally. I am sending you under separate 


cover copies of the pledge and membership certifi- 
cates being used in connection therewith. 
J. S. CULLINAN, 
Houston, Texas. 


Referring to the circular you sent me concerning 
The Liberal League and the invitation to be a mem- 
ber of its Council, I can assure you that I am in 
entire sympathy with the declared object of the 
League, and should like to be able to advance its 
interests in any practicable way. 

WILLIAM S. SIMS, 

Rear Admiral, U. S.N., Retired, Newport, R. I. 

I have read a short reference to The Liberal 
League which you have been instrumental in form- 
ing. That movement seems to me of great promise 
and of very great importance, and I would be most 
grateful to you if you would be kind enough to 
ask the secretary of the League to send me all 
material published and to be published. 

J. ELLIS BARKER, 

Author and Journalist, East Finchley, England. 


Comment in the Press 


True Americanism 


T is only when we read over these principles that we 

realize how far away from them we have drifted. And 
yet they represent true Americanism, which is to allow 
to the individual the fullest amount of personal liberty 
that does not infringe on the rights of his neighbor. 
We should always be ready to consider anything on its 
merits that may make for social progress. The oppo- 
site of that is stagnation or deterioration. But social 
progress means the recognition and not the violation of 
natural laws, physical, moral, or economic. 

* * * 

It is an excellent discovery on the part of any group 
of citizens that the Government is interfering in every 
walk of life. The Commercial’s slogan for some time has 
been to “Help get Government off the back of business.” 
The Government is not only on top of business, but it 
is on top of a dozen other things that should come 
strictly within State regulation. We have developed a 
tendency toward paternalism that should be checked 
before it goes any further, or we shall be regulated to 
death. 

* + * 

Finally, Americanism is not selfish; it is not narrow. 
It has gone abroad and fought for humanity, and it 
should not be afraid to fight the battles of peace for 
world betterment just as it fought the battles of war.— 
New York Commercial. 


An Excellent Platform 


The platform is excellent. The need of an enlight- 
ened agency to combat destructive ideas for which a 
monopoly of liberalism and humanitarianism is claimed 
has been recognized for some time by numerous good 
Americans. In various circles “liberalism” is used as 
a synonym for extreme radicalism. It is time the term, 


which has stood for respect for personality, for civil 
liberty, for protection of individual rights, for tolera- 
tion and orderly evolution, should be reclaimed and 
applied in the service of constructive and genuinely 
progressive causes.—The Chicago News. 


A Counter to Organized Selfishness 

The reactionaries have a community of interests that 
would hold them together without an organization, 
while the radicals and visionaries are subdivided into 
many groups and blocs. Against these various groups 
the sane liberals thus far have been depending upon 
the individual good sense and judgment of the majority 
to prevail. But organized selfishness can be most potent 
against unorganized liberality. 

* * * 

The radicals are achieving some sort of results 
through organization because sanity and unselfishness 
have trusted too much to their own self-vindication. 
While we are not prepared to say that the time has 
come for liberalism to fight for its own existence and 
for the existence of real democracy, still it will not be 
amiss for the liberals to be on guard. The seven prin- 
ciples proposed can bring much good and no harm. 
While not all-sufficient, they at least meet the worst 
evils now threatening us.— Commercial Appeal, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP 


The annual fee for regular membership is 
$3.00; for sustaining membership $10.00. The 
fee for life membership is $100.00 Each mem- 
ber will receive The Independent. 

Please make checks payable to The Liberal 
League, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 
The Ship-Liquor Dilemma 


HE Administration finds itself in 
a very difficult and embarrassing 
situation growing out of the Supreme 
Court decision with reference to the 
application of the Volstead law to for- 
eign ships in American ports. The 
fault is primarily due to the failure 
of Congress to foresee certain contin- 
gencies that were bound to arise and 
to provide for them in drawing the 
prohibition act. The Supreme Court 
had no alternative but to interpret the 
law as it was written; the President 
has no alternative but to abide by this 
ruling, namely, that foreign ships may 
not bring liquor into port, even under 
seal. Foreign Governments have pro- 
tested vigorously, pointing out that 
their own laws require that certain 
liquors be kept in ships’ stores, and 
that wine rations be issued to sailors. 
Furthermore, it is a matter of long- 
established international custom that 
ships in a foreign port should not be 
interfered with by local authorities 
except when appealed to in case of 
disorder; to all intents and purposes 
they are regarded as under the juris- 
diction of the country whose flag they 
fly. It is a serious matter, therefore, 
to flout this accepted practice and 
affront friendly nations by boarding 
and searching them and prescribing 
what they may or may not have in their 
stores. It would be particularly seri- 
ous if foreign Governments should take 
over the liquor stocks themselves or 
seal the stores with their official seals. 
An Associated Press dispatch from 
Washington, on June 12, reported that 
it was understood that the United 
States Government would be willing to 
permit foreign vessels to bring sealed 
liquor supplies into American ports, 
provided an international agreement is 
reached to extend the search and seiz- 
ure limit to twelve miles. Authorities 
on international law point out that such 
an extension of the search and seiz- 
ure limit, while it would help to 
prevent the operations of the rum 
smugglers on the American coast, 
would sadly complicate international 
relations in other respects. It would, 
for example, bring the English Channel 
entirely within French and British 
territorial waters. On the other hand, 
the suggestion that for any concession 
whatever, the Government at Washing- 
ton would undertake to relax the liquor 
laws which it is bound to enforce as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
seems most unlikely. The only way out 
appears to be to await fresh legislation 
modifying the Volstead law when Con- 
gress meets next December. 
Meanwhile, the anomaly is pointed 
out that, while foreign ships may not 
have liquor on board in American ports, 


even under seal, their officers and men 
may go ashore and buy liquor with 
little difficulty. 


The Leviathan Trial Trip 


The giant “Leviathan,” the largest 
steamship under the American flag, 
has been repaired and reconditioned at 
a cost of $8,000,000, and will soon be 
put into passenger service. Before 
starting on her regular run, the for- 
mer German vessel is to be given a 
five-day trial trip, as is customary, to 
test her engines, seaworthiness, service 
equipment, and so forth, and some 500 
passengers are to be carried as guests. 
This trial trip has called forth a loud 
protest from certain Democratic pa- 
pers, like the New York World, which 
call it a “million-dollar junket” and 
seek to make of it a political issue. 
Chairman Albert D. Lasker has re- 
plied to these charges in a forceful 
letter in which he points out that the 


plans for repairing the “Leviathan” 
were made under the administration 
of John Barton Payne, a Democrat; 
that they included an allowance of 
$120,000 for the trial trip, deemed neces- 
sary by all the experts; that of this 
but $13,000 is the cost of providing for 
the guests, who being representative 
shipping men, exporters and importers, 
legislators, and newspaper men, will be 
of a value to the promotion of the 
Government shipping enterprise out of 
all proportion to the cost. In short, 
the Shipping Board is following the 
advice of experts and doing what any 
successful private enterprise would do. 
On the whole it looks as if the “million- 
dollar junket” charge were merely 
cheap political buncombe. 


The Kansas Industrial Relations Court 


In 1920 Kansas passed a law, known 
as the Industrial Relations Act, which 
undertook to regulate the relations be- 
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The 1923 edition of the famous Vassar Daisy Chain, a feature of the Vassar Commencement Exercises 


tween labor and capital and which set 
up a tribunal, called the Industrial 
Relations Court, for the adjudication 
of certain classes of labor disputes. 
This act was called forth by the general 
coal strike which threatened Kansas 
with serious hardship and stoppage of 
industry, and was widely hailed as an 
enlightened method of ending labor 
troubles. As a matter of fact, the new 
law did little more than restate common 
law practice in regard to strikes, picket- 
ing, illegal combination, and the like, 
and left the punishment to the ordinary 
courts. It did, however, undertake to 
regulate wages, prices, and so forth, in 
the case of manufacturers and workers 
in food, clothing, and fuel industries, 
on the ground that these are affected 
with a public interest. 

In 1921 the Industrial Relations 
Court undertook to fix wages in the 
plant of the Charles Wolff Packing 
Company, following a complaint of the 
Meat Cutters’ Union, on the ground 
that this food business constituted a 
public service. It was shown that the 
increase in wages would cause an 
annual deficit of over $100,000, but 
this did not dissuade the court, and the 
case was appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

On June 11 Chief Justice Taft 
handed down the unanimous decision 
of the Court finding that the provision 
of the Kansas law above referred to 
deprived employers and employees of 
freedom of contract, and violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment. In his opinion 
Chief Justice Taft said: 


It has never been supposed, since the 
adoption of the Constitution, that the busi- 
ness of the butcher, or the baker, the tailor, 
the woodchopper, the mining operator, or 
the miner was clothed with such a public 
interest that the price of his product or 
his wages could be fixed by State regula- 
tion. 


The Supreme Court decision, there- 
fore nullifies the only really important 
feature of the Kansas act, and it is 
probable that the law will soon be 
repealed and the Industrial Relations 
Court done away with. One of the 
campaign pledges upon which Governor 
Jonathan M. Davis was elected, last 
November, was that of repealing the 
law in question, and the Court has 
come to be regarded not only as an 
institution which interfered with the 


right of contract, but as hopelessly inef- 
fective and expensive into the bargain. 


Electrification of the United States 


Something of a sensation was created 
by the announcement at the Electric 
Light Association convention, in New 
York, of detailed plans for the complete 


International Newsreel. 

King Boris of Bulgaria, who is reported to 
have favored the revolution which has just 
overturned the Stambulisky Government 


electrification of the United States. 
These plans were worked out by Mr. 
Frank G. Baum, a hydro-electric engi- 
neer, of San Francisco, and the an- 
nouncement was made by General Guy 
E. Tripp, president of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
which is supporting the project. They 
have been approved by Secretary 
Hoover, on the economic side, and by 
Charles P. Steinmetz, on the technical 
side. 

This project, which far transcends 
anything of the kind heretofore pro- 
posed, provides for the utilization of 
all available water power sources and 
the transmission of the electrical energy 





thus obtained in a system of transconti- 
nental feed lines, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian border. 
This network of feed lines, resembling 
on a titanic scale the lines in a single 
factory plant, would make possible the 
electrification of all railroads, street 
ear lines, factories, and other power- 
using units, in one vast unified system. 

The system is made possible by the 
use of synchronous regulators and 
condensers, located every 100 or 200 
miles along the lines of transmission. 
It is the recent developments in high- 
voltage transmission, of which the ex- 


. traordinary experiments at Pittsfield 


are an example, that render this plan 
feasible. 

The plans call for a capital expendi- 
ture of some $5,000,000,000, but it is 
believed that the saving in fuel and 
production costs would be so great as 
to make the project pay for itself in a 
short time. The annual revenue is 
estimated at $1,000,000,000. A _ strik- 
ing feature of the report on the plans 
was an atlas showing the projected 
system of 220,000-volt transmission 
lines (similar to lines already in opera- 
tion in California) covering the whole 
of the United States, just as an ordi- 
nary home or manufacturing plant is 
wired, except that the big transmission 
lines are some hundred miles or more 
apart, instead of a few feet, as they 
appear in the ordinary building. 

The economic results of putting such 
a system into effect would be almost 
incalculable, not only in saving human 
energy, but in conserving our national 
resources of coal, oil, and gas. For 
example, it is estimated that there 
might be effected an annual saving of 
200,000,000 tons of coal, or 40 per cent. 
of the production, and this might re- 
lease the labor of nearly half a million 
men for other pursuits. The energy 
would be transmitted at a lower cost 
than coal representing the same power 
could be transported by rail, thus re- 
lieving railroad congestion, and the 
power would be available on the farm 
as well as in the city. 


China 
The Flight of the President 


§ yar Flowery Kingdom abounds in 
sensations. Anything may happen 
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A bolt of artificial lightning of 2,000,000 volts, generated in the General Electric labora- 
tories at Pittsfield, Mass., strikes two buildings in a miniature village 


in the kaleidoscopic disorder which per- 
vades that strange land. The latest is 
the attempted flight of the good old 
President, Li Yuan-heng, from Peking 
and his detention by the troops of 
Wang Chen-ping, Governor of Chih-li 
Province, on board his special train at 
Tien-tsin. 

Li Yuan-heng is not to be blamed 
too much for trying to make his “get- 
away.” . He had accepted the presi- 
dency at a pinch in the hope of bring- 
ing peace and unity, and found himself 
without money and without power, a 
puppet in the hands of Wu Pei-fu, or a 
shuttlecock between rival tuchuns. An 
amusing touch is given to the situation 
by the fact that the fugitive President 
carried off the Government seals, and 
entrusted them to his wife, now in the 
French legation compound, for safe- 
keeping. It appears that the pressure 
of the army chiefs upon him for money 
to pay the troops was too much for 
him. Finally, at Tien-tsin, he wired 
his resignation and was allowed to go 
free. His wife, after being assured of 
his safety, gave up the Government 
seals. 

This spectacular episode at Peking 
only illustrates once more the futility 
of the Chinese experiment in demo- 
cratic government. American readers 
will remember the burst of enthusiasm 
with which Secretary Bryan—and 
many others—welcomed the sudden 
transformation of China from the most 
ancient of monarchies to the most re- 
cent of republics, and some may recall 
the scepticism of wise old Yuan Shih- 
kai as to the innovation. What is felt 
most in China is the lack of a strong 
central power, clothed with an authority 
in harmony with age-old Chinese tradi- 
tion, capable of restoring order and 
imposing its will. The talk of a new 
China, directed by young men of for- 
eign education, is the veriest drivel. 


The Release of the Captives 


The remaining eight of the foreign- 
ers held prisoner by the Chinese bandits 
in Shantung since their capture, on 
May 6, when the Shanghai-Peking ex- 
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disorder and, lawlessness in China have 
led the American Association of China 
and the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Shanghai to cable the follow- 
ing memorandum to Secretary Hughes: 


Intolerable conditions have been created 
in China by Washington’s indecision and 
failure to act aggressively in the present 
crisis. American lives and liberty through- 
out China are endangered. American pres- 
tige and business are being destroyed by the 
lack of strong action. We demand imme- 
diate protection for Americans in China and 
we urge action along the following lines 
until a strong and satisfactory Government 
is established in China. 

1. The suspension of all benefits to China 
under the Washington Conference. 

2. The disarmament of the Chinese troops 
and their return to their homes, and the 
placing of Chinese finances under foreign 
supervision. 

3. Foreign guards to be placed upon the 
lines of communication, both land and 
water. 

4, Foreign garrisons to be placed at 
strategic points throughout China. 





International Newereel. 
Another remarkable photograph of the experiments at Pittsfield, showing electrical 
flashes. Accompanying these were thunder and rain that simulated a real storm 


press was held up at Suchow, were re- 
leased on June 12. The eight bearded, 
shabby men, four of whom were Amer- 
icans, presented a strange appearance 
as they came down the mountainside 
from their prison in the Temple of the 
Clouds, on Paotzuku Mountain, some 
walking and some in sedan chairs or 
on donkeys. The release was finally 
effected in a picturesque parley between 
the bandits and Chinese officials, in 
which Roy S. Anderson, an American, 
long familiar with Chinese customs, 
acted as intermediary. The Chinese 
authorities agreed to enroll 2,000 of the 
brigands in the Chinese army, to pay 
them $20 each, and furnish them with 
uniforms. The whole transaction indi- 
cates the lamentable weakness and 
helplessness of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

The bandit outrage and the general 


5. Suspension of the return of the Boxer 
indemnity. 

6. Codperation with Great Britain in 
providing remedies for the present condi- 
tions. 

These recommendations meet with the 
approval of substantial Chinese business 
and banking interests, who deprecate the 
chaotic conditions in China but who do 
not act for fear of persecution at the hands 
of the present régime. It is understood 
that the British interests in China are to 
make similar recommendations to London. 


The Revolution in 
Bulgaria 


HORTLY after midnight of Friday, 
June 8, the Stambulisky Govern- 
ment in Bulgaria was quietly over- 
thrown in a carefully prepared and 
smoothly working revolution. Appar- 
ently there were no disorders in Sofia, 
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Experts at the Huntingdonshire Agricultural Show at St. Neots, England, judging a procession of prize-winning cattle 


and by 4 o’clock in the morning the 
old ministers were in jail, a new min- 
istry was in control, and the revolution 
was complete. The new Premier, Alex- 
ander Zankoff, is a professor in the 
University of Sofia and a good friend 
of King Boris. The latter is said to 


have welcomed the change. 
Upon receipt of the news the foreign 





International Newsreel. 


movement, which in its more aggressive 
and violent forms took the name of the 
“Green Internationale.” Bulgaria is 
essentially a peasant State, and here 
the movement swept everything before 
it, giving the vigorous Premier, Stam- 
bulisky, supreme control. The move- 
ment was neither communistic nor 
socialistic, but its programme was 





Blackfoot Indians, in Washington for the Shriners’ Convention, squat on the White 
House grounds while waiting to be received by the President 


press was inclined to exaggerate the 
international aspects of the revolution, 
and some writers saw in it the triumph 
of the pro-German element in Bulgaria. 
Others laid stress on the fact that the 
act of enlisting the old officers for the 
purpose of the revolution was a viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Neuilly. In real- 
ity, the revolution was apparently 
purely a matter of domestic politics. 
All over Eastern Europe the war was 
followed by a great peasant agrarian 


populistic in character. The idea was 
to deprive the capitalists and intel- 
lectuals of all power, while increasing 
their share of the tax burden. It also 
visited vengeance on those held re- 
sponsible for bringing Bulgaria into 
the war. 

Despite the disarming of Bulgaria 
and the preponderance in numbers of 
the peasant population, peasant control 
of affairs was not likely to last. The 
opposition developed its plans with 


great secrecy, and the Government was 
taken by surprise. A striking feature 
of the revolution was the absence of 
censorship. 

At the time of the coup d’etat Stam- 
bulisky was at his country home at 
Slavovitza, a six hours’ journey from 
the capital. Reports concerning him and 
his activities were at first conflicting,. 
but it appears that he was taken pris- 
oner and afterward shot during an at- 
tempted rescue by his partizans. This: 
marks the passing of an extraordinary 
figure. A simple peasant, large of body 
and possessing a powerful voice and 
dominating personality, he became the 
autocratic leader of the peasant move- 
ment. 


A Double Loss 


IERRE LOTI, the brilliant French 
novelist, died at his home at Hen- 
daye, France, on June 10. Loti, whose 
real name was Louis Marie Julien 
Viaud, was born in 1850 at Rochefort. 
At an early age he took to the sea, and 
it was from his fellow-sailors that he 
received the nickname Loti, which is 
Japanese for violet. He led a fascinat- 
ing life of adventure in the Near and 
Far East, which gave him the material, 
worked up with an extraordinary gift 
for description and a charming style, 
for the series of novels which have en- 
deared him to the whole world. In 
1881 he was elected to the French Acad- 
emy. 

The week chronicles also the passing 
of another beloved novelist, Maurice 
Hewlett, who died at Broadchalke, 
Salisbury, England, on June 15, at the 
age of sixty-two. As a boy Hewlett 
showed a passion for the study of me- 
dizval life and became an authority on 
heraldry and the history of chivalry. 
He entered into the spirit of the Middle 
Ages to a singular degree, and when 
later he devoted himself to writing nov- 
els of that era, his work seemed that 
of an actual participant rather than 
that of a student belonging to a later 
period. Outside of his fascinating nov- 
els, such as “Richard Yea-and-Nay,” 
“The Forest Lovers,” “The Queen’s. 
Quair,” and many others, he is known 
also for his scholarly biography of Boc- 
caccio. 
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Summer Reading—Some Thoughts and Suggestions 


By Margaret Ladd Franklin 


OR those who have once learned how 
to read—learned how, in the full 
sense—is there any season of any year 
that can do without books? Even the 
enjoyment of the woods and streams on 
a summer’s day—wouldn’t it perhaps 
come to seem an old story if there were 
not the chance of feeling it afresh, now 
and again, through the pulses of some 
new poet—or poet new to us, or half 
forgotten? There may be times, after 
periods of over-indulgence, when we 
are all for enjoying a complete escape 
from print and paper—but- books are 
able to enhance even the delight of 
escape from books. “Think no more, 
lad,” sings Housman: 
Think no more, lad; laugh, be jolly: 
Why should men make haste to die? 

Empty heads and tongues a-talking 

Make the rough road easy walking, 

And the feather pate of folly 

Bears the falling sky. 
“Tongues a-talking”—and what talking 
is more pleasant to the tongue than 
talking of books and of the thoughts 
that books have given us? 

There seems to be a general notion 
that winter is the best time for read- 
ing. This is true enough for people 
whose work is on a farm, for winter 
gives them their only leisure. But for 
a large proportion of the rest of us 
reading goes better in summer than in 
any other season, and the idea that it 
doesn’t is only a convention derived 
from the time when we were almost 
all of us farmers. Obviously, those 
who have an academic vacation can 
enjoy a summer of purposeless brows- 
ing; and those who are kept in town 
by eight hours’ work a day are often 
thrown on their own recreational re- 
sources by the absence of many friends, 
the closing of many theatres, and even 
the comparative dullness of shop- 
windows. 

Of course people who need to be told 
what to read don’t deserve to be told. 
But when “the world lies all before 
us where to choose,” we sometimes lose 
over-much time in the choosing; read- 
ers who are quite able to sort out libra- 
ries for themselves may like to accept 
a few suggestions. In the making of 
the lists that follow, care has been 
taken to choose only books of fairly 
general appeal (the completely non- 
bookish souls being once for all ignored 
as of no present importance). These 
books are both fool-proof and high- 
brow proof—they are simple enough to 
be understood by the simple and subtle 
enough to be relished by the sophisti- 
cated. We have excluded, for example, 
Elinor Wylie’s “Black Armour,” be- 
cause, though Mrs. Wylie has un- 
doubtedly a touch of genius, her work 
is for many minds (including our own) 
over-difficult. We have excluded, on the 
other hand, mere detective stories, even 
when they are as well written as J. S. 
Fletcher’s, because to many minds (in- 
cluding our own) the mere detective 
story, even at its best, lacks flavor. 
Again, we spare the sensibilities of the 


100 per cent. American conservative by 
excluding that very interesting modern 
symposium, “These United States”; 
and we avoid the wrath of the radical 
by excluding Katherine Fullerton Ger- 
ould’s delightful, but shamelessly anti- 
democratic, “Modes and Morals.” 

There is no lack of variety in our 
rations, for variety, of course, is what 
the normal reader’s appetite craves. 
But in all the lists (for the convenience 
of those who want to choose cross-wise 
from the lot) the five books are ar- 
ranged according to a common plan. 
Light, fresh fruits come first—poems 
and other things good to start the day 
with; then, for a mid-day meal, two 
solid—but not heavy—dishes of history, 
science or biography; then, for tea, 
there is literature with an aroma of 
subtlety and reflection; and for a pic- 
nic supper comes a good square novel 
or book of stories. 

One word more by way of preface: 
the selections are chiefly from this 
year’s crop of books, but they include 
a few well read older things that seem 
to us not quite so well read as they 
should be. As for the great main 
treasure-house of the classics, we pre- 
sume that our readers can find their 
way about in it without our guidance. 


GROUP 1. 
Last Poems. By A. E. Housman. Holt. 
$2.00 
But don’t imagine that you know 
Housman unless you know “A Shrop- 
shire Lad.” You should know it by 
heart, but in case you don’t there is a 
handy little edition published at twenty- 
five cents by the Four Seas Company. 
FATHER AND SON. By Edmund Gosse. 
Scribner. $1.25 
Mr. Gosse is a charming literary 
essayist, but his literary essays seem 
pallid and undistinguishable when com- 
ared with this unique autobiography 
of boyhood and youth. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF AKHNATON. By 
Arthur Weigall. Putnam. $5.00 
First published in 1912, but still the 
standard work on the subject. Akhna- 
ton—as every reader of the daily pa- 
pers now knows—was the father-in- 
law of Tut-ankh-Amen. Some have 
called him the first monotheist. 
THE PupPeT SHOW. By Martin Arm- 
strong. Brentano. $2.00 
Short stories, sketches and fables, by 
another briliant young Englishman—a 
genuine talent this time, and no mis- 
take. 
WEST OF THE WATER TOWER. Anony- 
mous. Harpers. $2.00 
A novel of the Middle West, realistic 
but not unidealistic. 


GROUP 2. 
SEconp APRIL. By Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. Mitchell Kennerley. $2.00 
Miss Millay is the darling of the 
young—but the old become young when 
they read her. 


SOME BIRDS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. By 

H. J. Massingham. Dutton. $5.00 

Delightful reading, even for the bird- 
blind. 

LETTERS OF LORD AND LADY WOLSELEY. 
Edited by Sir G. Arthur. Double- 
day Page. $5.00 

Of both political and ordinary human 
interest. 

PLAYS OF NEAR AND Far. By Lord 
Dunsany. Putnam. $1.75 

New plays with the old Dunsany 
flavor. A companion volume at the 
same price is “Plays of Gods and Men,” 
in which are reprinted “The Tents of 
the Arabs,” “The Laughter of the 

Gods,” “The Queen’s Enemies,” and “A 

Night at an Inn.” 

VALIANT. Dust. By Katherine Fuller- 
ton Gerould. Scribner. $2.00 

Short stories too good for O. Henry 
Memorial Prizes. 


GROUP 3 
DusLIN Days. By L. A. G. Strong. 
Boni and Liveright. $1.50 
Poetry with all the Irish humor and 
none of the Irish inconsequence. 
THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION. 
Preserved Smith. Holt. $5.00 
Rousseau. By John Morley. Mac- 
millan. Two Vols. $2.40 each 
If any one thinks that the art of 
analytical and interpretative biography 
was born with Lytton Strachey, let 
him read this—and the “Voltaire.” 
WILL SHAKESPEARE. By Clemence Dane. 
Macmillan. $1.75 
A romantic play that should have a 
longer run in print than it has had on 
the stage. Clemence Dane’s first book 
was an unusual novel, “Regiment of 
Women”; her next-to-latest is “A Bill 
of Divorcement,” one of the best plays 
of recent years. 
Mr. ProHACK. By Arnold Bennett. 
Doran. $2.00 
Bennett at his higher level — what 
more need one say? 


GROUP 4 
THE MODERN BoOoK OF FRENCH VERSE. 
Edited by Albert Boni. Boni and 
Liveright. $2.75 
An anthology of English translations 
from the French poets. 
LANDMARKS IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By Lytton Strachey. Holt. $2.00 
British vigor and Gallic perfection. 
PoINts OF VIEW. By Viscount Birken- 
- head. Doran. $12.00 
Viscount Birkenhead was Great Brit- 
ain’s Lord High Chancellor. Some of 
these papers are discussions of legal 
problems; others are portraits of lead- 
ing members of the English bar. Lay- 
men as well as lawyers will find them 
pleasantly readable and intellectually 
stimulating. 
THE Happy Hypocrite. By Max Beer- 
bohm. Dodd Mead. $7.50 
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Happily republished last winter after 
being out of print for a number of 
years. 

TuTT AND Mr. Tutt. By Arthur Train. 
Scribner. $1.75 

Amusing stories of criminal law and 
criminal lawyers; much more distinc- 
tive than Mr. Train’s widely discussed 
new novel “His Children’s Children.” 


GROUP 5 


SELECTED Poems. By John Masefield. 
Macmillan. $2.00 
ELIZABETH CAaDY STANTON. Edited by 
Theodore Stanton and Harriot 
Stanton Blatch. Harper. $6.00 
Mrs. Stanton’s autobiography, diary, 
and letters. A feminist classic, on a 
par with Anna Howard Shaw’s “Story 
of a Pioneer.” 
THE GENIUS OF AMERICA. By Stuart 
Sherman. Scribner. $2.00 
The conservative temper and a bril- 
liant mind may co-exist in one person. 
Frery PARTICLES. By C. E. Montagu. 
Doubleday Page. $1.75 
By the author of “Disenchantment.” 
THE Doctor Looks aT LITERATURE. By 
Joseph Collins. Doran. $3.00 
A book about modern novels—and as 
interesting as a novel. Dr. Collins is 
a distinguished neurologist. 


GROUP 6 
NATURE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
Norman Foerster. Maemillan. 
$1.75 


A PRoFessor OF LIFE. By the Rev. 
Carroll Perry. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.50 

Professor Perry of Williams College 
is here portrayed by his son—not as 

a political economist, but as an inter- 

esting and pungent personality. 

PsycHoLocy: A Stupy OF MENTAL 
Lire. By Robert S. Woodworth. 
Holt. $2.50 

Now that everybody is talking psy- 
chology, it’s about time for somebody 

to know something about it. This is a 

text-book, but the general reader who 

wants a taste of the real thing will 
find nothing better for his purpose. 

To TELL YOU THE TRUTH. By Leonard 
Merrick. Dutton. $1.90 

Niets LyNHE. By J. P. Jacobsen. 
American Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. $2.00 

A fine novel in a translation that 
does it justice. 
GROUP 7 

THE ENCHANTED APRIL. By the author 
of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” Doubleday Page. $1.90 

Enchantment. 
LETTERS OF ANTON CHEKHOV. Macmil- 
lan. $3.00 
A rare privilege to come in contact 
with a character of such nobility and 
charm! 

BioLocy IN AMERICA. By R. T. Young. 
Badger. $7.50 

THE GARDEN Party. By Katherine 
Mansfield. Knopf. $2.00 

Stories by one whose early death is 
an immeasurable loss to English let- 
ters. 
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THE CHARM ScHooL. By Alice Duer 
Miller. Harpers. $1.40 

Mrs. Miller has a light touch, but she 
keeps her pencil sharpened. While 
“Manslaughter” (1922) is probably her 
best constructed novel, “The Charm 
School” (1919) has a more delicious 
humor. 


GROUP 8 
MAINE Coast, by Wilbert Snow. Har- 
court. $1.75 
Narrative poems by an interesting 
new writer. 
PRIMITIVE SOCIETY, by Robert H. Lowie. 
Boni and Liveright. $3.00 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH LAW, by W. M. 
Geldart. Holt (Home University 
Library). 90 cents 
A perfect primer, meant for English- 
men, but almost equally pertinent for 
Americans—and we have written noth- 
ing of just this kind for ourselves. 
After reading these 256 pages one can 
no longer think of the law either as an 
Eleusinian mystery or as a heap of dry 
and dusty texts. 
Books IN BLACK oR RED. By Edmund 
Lester Pearson. Macmillan. $3.50 
Delightful adventures of a book-col- 
lector. 
MYSTERY IN GENEVA. By Rose Macau- 
lay. Boni and Liveright. $1.75 
As clever as “Potterism.” 
GROUP 9 
THE Gipsy TRAIL. Compiled by P. D. 
Goldmark and M. D. Hopkins. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $2.00 


An anthology for campers—pocket 
size. 
MYSTICISM AND Logic. By Bertrand 
Russell. Longmans Green. $2.50 
Philosophical waters, deep but clear. 
GREEK BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE. By 
Henry Osborn Taylor. Marshall 
Jones. $1.50 
The title sounds very technical, but 
the book isn’t. It is as interesting, on 
a smaller scale, as “The Medizval 
Mind,” by the same author—and that 
is a book which no one who cares either 
for history or for philosophy should 
miss. 
THE RIDDLE AND OTHER TALES. By 
Walter de la Mare. Knopf. $2.50 
Our LITTLE GirRL. By Robert H. Si- 
mon. Boni and Liveright. $2.00 


One of the best American novels of 
several years—and excellent social 
satire. 

WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS. By Chris- 
topher Morley. Doubleday Page. 
$1.50 

THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Philip Gue- 
dalla. Putnam. $5.00 

AMERICAN NERVES. By Anne Sturges 
Duryea. Century. $1.75 

A good book on suggestion, for plain, 
level-headed Americans. 

PERFECT BEHAVIOR. By Donald Ogden 
Stewart. Doran. $1.50 

A clever take-off on the etiquette 
guides. 

BaBBITT. By Sinclair Lewis. Har- 
court. $2.00 

Even if you couldn’t quite get through 
“Main Street,” you mustn’t miss “Bab- 
bitt.” 
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W. .  Elsing’s Residence, Lakewood. N. J. 
Insulated with ‘‘Quilt’ 


Make Your House Like a Thermos 
Bottle 


Veep it Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer by 
Insulating it with 


CABOT’S “QUILT” 


Quilt insulates the whole house. It saves 
the heat in winter, giving you full value for 
your coal and reducing costs about half. It 
keeps the heat out in summer, making the 
house cooler. 

Quilt lasts as long as the house. It saves 
your money and keeps you comfortable all the 
time. No investment that you can make will 
earn such dividends as Quilt in cutting down 
coal and doctor’s bills and making the house 
cozy and healthful. 

Quilt is not a mere felt or paper. One layer } 
has insulating power equal to about thirty 
layers of common building paper. 4 


Build Warm Houses, It Is Cheaper Than 
Heating Old Ones 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Mfg. Chemist 
4 141 Milk St. 
Boston, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie St. 
Chica; 


















Sample of Quilt Sent Free Agents Everywher, 





















Clark’s 21st Malieerenens Cruise 


Feb. 2, specially chartered White Star S. 8. “‘Baltic,”’ 
65 days, $600 up, —_ drives, guides, hotels, fees. 
Turkey oe me Egypt, Italy, etc., 





Jan. 19th. by specially chartered Cunarder ‘Lacon 
20,000 tons; oil burner. 4 mes. Mw a “ineiudlag 


hotels, uides, drives, fees. 
F. C. CLARK. Times Building. "ar York 











THE 


NEW MONTEREY 


North Asbury Park.N.J. 











The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 


ee on the Ocean 
OW OPEN. 


American Plan Capacity 500 
Hot and Cold Sea Water in Rooms 
Golf that makes you play. 
a 18-Hole Course 
Superior a-la-Carte Grill Interesting Social Life 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Wonderful Ocean Bathing. New Swimming 
Pool Adjoining 
Sherman Dennis, Manager 
N. Y. Office: Town & Country 
8 West 40th St. Tel. Longacre 8310 
McDonnell & Co., Brokers 
On “The New Jersey Tour.”” 
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THE STORM 


50 MILES FROM NEW YORK 
A sanely progressive school which fosters in each bo 
increases his mental efficiency. 


Separate Lower School for Boys 9 to 12. 
For catalog and book of views, address 





FORMERLY THE STONE SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHED 1867 


Preparation for a)l Colleges or for Business Life. Rosen _ now in sixteen leading colleges. 
Small classes with a competent teacher for every eight b 
Attractive outdoor a. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 





KING SCHOOL 


5 MILES FROM WEST POINT 
y his Individuality, which upbuilds him physically at 


All sports under supervision. 

















Main ve 
Building a 





Founded 1787 


Prepares boys for all colleges and technical 


Box 450, Lancaster, Pa. 


Entered about 1000 boys to some 60 
colleges in the last 25 years. Beautiful ele- 
vated grounds. Fine school home. Modern 
equipment. Thorough work. All student ac- 
tivities. Terms moderate. Catalog. 


schools. 









The 

ASHINGTON 

School for Secretaries 
Al Select School 





305 Glover Bidg..Washington,D.C 








COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC 
DRAMATIC AND 
SPEECH ARTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MACLEAN 


2835 S. Michigan Ave. 





‘EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A.M., Pd.D., Principal 








BAYLOR COLLEGE 








TheKansas Military Summer 
School and Camp 


A successful camp under experienced leaders. 
On a wooded cliff one-hundred and fifty feet above 
the beautiful Neosho River. Horses, all athletics, 
individual tutoring in academic work. Terms 
00.00 for eight weeks. July Sth to August 
30th. For further information write Colonel 
Clyde R. Terry, Oswego, Kansas. Box 11. 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Established 1893. Situated in the heart of the 
Bluegrass. New modern buildings. Faculty of 
unusual merit. All athletics. Terms $500. For 
catalogue address, 


Col. W. R. NELSON, Supt., Box 723, MILLERSBURG, KY. 


PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Offers thorough grounding in fundamentals of English edu- 
cation. Fifth to eighth grammar grades with full high 
school and college preparatory courses. Accredited by 
University of California. Completely modern equipment. 
Honor _ Catalogue. RB. D. No. 2, Box 12I, Pasa- 
DENA, CAL. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


2200 DELANCEY PLACE. Eight months’ training in 
the crafts, with lectures on anatomy, psychology and 
general medical conditions, followed by four months’ 
hospital practice. Classes October 3, 1923. For 
ee information address FLORENCE WELLSMAN FUuL- 
TON, ean, 


KEUKA COLLEGE, Keuka Park, N. Y.- 
A College for Women. 
Courses leading to B. ‘A. and B.S. 
Beautiful location, moderate ae. high standards. 
A. H. Norton, Pd.D., President. 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, CLUS MEMBERs, 

9 We assist in Preparing 
special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert Scholarly 
service. Revision of manuscripts. Authors Research Bureau. 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















BR ONZE 


LONOR. ROLL 


wo HISTORICAL TABLETS 
your reguirements 


TAUNTON, MASS 
——————————— 


Write us 


4 REED & BARTON, 








Largest College for Women in the South. Prop- 
erty value over $1,000,000. Standard degrees con- 
ea Strong Music Department, Write for cata- 
logue. 

J. C. HARDY, President 


THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL ®s23éise 2x4 07 
High School graduates admitted without examination 


to all colleges using accrediting system. Students pre- 
pared for college board examinations. 


Belton, Texas 





primary and intermediate departments. Cheerful, home- 

like school with outdoor life year rou Ad 8 
Miss Mary E. ILSON, 

Box I. BERKELEY, CALirF. 





HIGHLAND MANOR, Tarrytown-On-Hudson, N.Y. 
Non-sectarian boarding. school for girls on a beautiful es- 
tate. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Post Graduate, 
Secretarial. Thorough music courses, all branches. Home- 
ae. Journalism. Primary, Intermediate. Outdoor 
EvuceNnr H. LEHMAN. 

Bor L Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.-Tel. Tarrytown 1505. 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 

















Much favored by women traveling without escort. 
“Sunshine in every room.’’ 

An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere 
and appointments of a well conditioned home. 
40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 
5 minutes’ walk. 
2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L” 
cars, bus lines 
Within 3 eatentes Grand Central, 
sylvania Terminals. 

Send postal for rates and booklet 


3 to 
roads, surface 


5 minutes Penn- 
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Book Reviews 


British Romance and 
Satire 


ANTHONY JOHN. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

THE Day’s JOURNEY. By W. B. Maxwell. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany. 

SEVEN For A SECRET. By Mrs. Mary Webb. 
New York: G. H. Doran Company. 
ROUND THE CorNER. By Gilbert Cannan. 

New York: Thomas Seltzer. 
ANNETTE AND BENNETT. By Gilbert Can- 
nan. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 


HE author of “All Roads Lead to 
Calvary” and “The Passing of 

the Third Floor Back” still finds mate- 
rial for his fancy in the question “What 
would Jesus do?” In the work of other 
modern writers the wistful query has 
often been put—as in Rann Kennedy’s 
“Servant in the House,” or in “The 
World’s Illusion” of Jacob Wasser- 
mann. Wistful it remains; no one has 
succeeded in giving it robust and tri- 
umphant reply. No one has dared to 
represent a second coming of the mas- 
culine and militant Christ who drove 
out the money-changers and proudly 
said that He brought not peace but a 
sword. In Wassermann’s great novel 
the moral is a moral of self-immolation, 
self-submergence, the humblest and 
most haphazard service among the low- 
liest of humankind. And so it is with 
Anthony John—strong Anthony, who 
from childhood has set his face towards 
advancement, success, and who, having 





attained it, finds it of no account. He 
has great place in his community, as 
employer, as generous leader of his peo- 
ple and benefactor of his community. It 
all becomes naught to him. He declines 
a peerage, gives up his wealth and his 
wonderful estate, his position of re- 
sponsible authority, and becomes a 
humble—solicitor! I must admit that 
this seems to me a comic ending, that. 
this sort of laborious and undirected 
humility seems to me to promise very 
little for a world like ours. 

“If here, in Millsborough,” argues 
Anthony John, before he has taken the 
abnegatory step, “there were, say, only 
a handful of men and women known to 
be trying to lead Christ’s life, some of 
them rich men who had given up their 
possessions, feeling that so long as 
there is poverty in the world no man 
who loves his neighbor as himself can 
afford to be rich. Others, poor men and 
women content to be poor remain poor, 
knowing that to gain riches one must 
serve Mammon and not God. A handful 
of men and women, scattered, silent, 
putting themselves forward only when 
some work for Christ was to be done. 
A handful of men and women laboring 
in quietness and in confidence to pre- 
pare the way for God. . . .” The 
fallacy about all this is that what the 
world needs is a billion little Christs. 
Greatness was as essential a part of 
Christ’s power as of Shakespeare’s. 
The strength of personality was as 
essential a part. Never yet, in heathen- 








W. JOHNSON QUINN, President. 
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passive and feminine virtue, a mere 
multiplication of negatives, ever effect- 
ed anything. That is why our net feel- 
ing about works like “The Servant in 
the House” and “Anthony John” is 
chiefly a feeling of uneasy pathos. We 
can agree with these pure and honest 
spirits that the world is out of joint, 
but we cannot at heart agree that a 
merely diffused and impersonal yearn- 
ing—an “O to be nothing, nothing” at- 
titude—is a cure-all for any of the 
world’s doubts and griefs. Anthony 
John, we gather, inherits the mysticism, 
as well as the name, of a certain me- 
dizeval monk. What he seeks is to save 
the modern world by sheer (if thor- 
oughly “overhauled”) -medievalism; a 
pathetic and also somewhat comic un- 
dertaking. 


“The Day’s Journey,” by W. B. Max- 
well, is a sympathetic comedy of friend- 
ship. This writer is distinguished from 
story-tellers of the Wellsian type be- 
cause he is always more interested in 
human relations than in ideas or the- 
ories about them. He feels people as 
individuals embodying or shadowing 
their types, not as types more or less 
perfunctorily individualized for the 
effect of the fable. He has often dealt 
with the mystery of love between man 
and woman—its incalculable and often 
harrowing course, whether as travestied 
in the infatuation of “Mrs. Thompson” 
or as set above the arbitrary conven- 
tions in “Spinster of This Parish.” 
There are persons who, having met, 
cannot get away from each other—are 
at least more unhappy apart than to- 
gether. A bond of companionship links 
them, a sort of molecular affinity which 
seems to have little connection with sur- 
face matters like mental congeniality 
or a common store of tastes and dis- 
tastes. 

So it is with the two Englishmen in 
“The Day’s Journey.” As individuals 
they are in no way remarkable. They 
have the usual schooling of the upper 
middle class, drift languidly into affairs, 
retire early, contract luckless mar- 
riages, and are released in time to en- 
joy some fairly peaceful years of 
senescence. It is as a pair that they 
are of importance; in a way they are 
the two negatives who make the affirma- 
tive. They carry through life the same 
traits and differences: Carrington Bird 
jolly, stout, florid, talkative; Wilfred 
Heber tall, lean, querulous, sometimes 
witty. At times they go their several 
ways, and even seem to have forgotten 
each other; but always something draws 
them. Each of them is, for life, the 
other’s refuge from fear, from pain, 
from loneliness. Death and divorce 
clear them of their women so that they 
can be happy together, in their bicker- 
ing fashion, to towards the end. 

This is the kind of situation which 
Maxwell’s skill best interprets. He be- 
gins by showing us a not ingratiating 
glimpse of the old cronies in their later 
time, making bores and nuisances of 
themselves at their Golf Club. We see 
them through the eyes of their suffering 
clubmates. Then we go back and start 
at the beginning of their schoolboy 
friendship, and watch how naturally 
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A seven days won- 
der in 1903, but al- 
ready outgrown in 
1909—so rapid is the 
march of electrical 
development. 











A monument to courage 


This machine is a Curtis 
Steam Turbine Generator. 


Many 
folly” 


called it a “piece of 
in 1903. It was the 


largest turbine generator 
ever built up to that time. 


The total capacity of 
the steam turbine 
generators produced 
by the General Elec- 
tric Company is equal 
to the working power 
Of 170 million men. 
More and more the 
hard tasks of life are 
being transferred 
from human shoul- 
ders to the iron shoul- 
ders of machines. 


Today General Electric Com- 
pany builds steam turbine 
generators ten times as big 
as this pioneer; and the “piece 
of folly” 
monument to courage. 


is preserved as a 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDENDS 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


135th Dividend. 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two 
Dollars and_ twenty-five cents per share will 
be paid on Monday, July 16, 1923, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on Wednesday, June 20, 1923 

H. BLA IR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Gold Bonds 
Due July 1, 1929 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1923, at the office or agency of the 
—s any in New York or in Boston, will be Mg 
ew York at the Bankers Trust Compa 
Wail Street, or in Boston at The Merchants "Na 


tional Bank, 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, June 6, 1923. 


The Directors have declared the quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar .00) per share, from the ac- 
cumulated surplus of the company on both the 


Common . and the Preferred Stock, payable | ma 
both pane stockholders = te date the: BnAMbE 
F. HOCKENB 


July 2nd, 1923, to stockholders of record of 
of these classes of stock at the close of business on 
June 16th, 1928. Checks will be mailed. 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 80. 

The regular quartet 6 ereens of $1.50 per ao 
upon the Common Coie 1 Stock of this Compa: 
will be paid on July 16th, 1923, to shareholders. ‘of 
record at close of business June 80 The 
—— books will not be closed and checks will be 
d from the office of the ———- in time to 


vies. President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 
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Three Hours 
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for Lunch 


With Chris Morley— 


—or, if you don't indulge quite so freely in noonday leisure, 
one, on the train, commuting—or on your summer vacation, 
to any extent of time available—any one of these we 
consider a perfect recipe for a complete sense of satisfaction 


with life. 


Not perhaps Chris (himself), in person, but at any rate “‘a 


piece of him’’—several, 
colyum. 


book, 


rather, lifted from the famous 
In other words, to be explicit, that engaging new 








The Powder of Sympathy 
By Christopher Morley 
$1.49 








Book cian Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 


RH. 


HERALD SQUARE %xe- 


Co, 


NEW YORK 
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SUNTAN 


SUMMER CAMPS E 
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CRESCENT LAKE FARM CAMP 


mor. b $200. 
Camp mother, 
August 3lst. For information address 


Wm. La Pierre, Manager. Unity, N. H. 


CAMP JO-LEE FOR GIRLS 


On Lake Belgrade, y org? BELGRADE, _— 
A camp for girls of fine 


Seana Mrs, J.C. iit. 524 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 





CAMP OCEAN WAVE 
Peermont, N. J. 
Select bungalow camp on Beach, for 25 boys. 
Land and Water Sports. Special care of young or deli- 


cate boys. Director ny in Child Pureeee, and 
Hygiene. Prospectus from W. F. Lutz, M.A., Dept. 
of Psycholo; 


University of Pennsylvania, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





MICHIGAN, Mayfield, Lake Arbutus. 


CAMP ARBUTUS 


Ninth season. For girls 11 to 20. Water sports, camp- 
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and inevitably it develops into the one 
sound and enduring relation of their 
lives. And by degrees, because of their 
fondness for each other, we ourselves 
grow fond of. them and implicated in 
them, as always happens when we 
achieve contact with the true seamed 
of imagination. 


Mary Webb’s “Seven for a Secret” 
is sub-titled “A Love Story,” and its 
intention is evidently romantic. But 
the hand is Esau’s. In “Gone to Earth” 
Mrs. Webb seems to have struck a~™ 
surer note—or at least to have been 
sure from the beginning what tone and 
pitch she wished to sound. That was, 
if I recall it aright, a consistently som- 
bre tale of feminine tragedy. That, 
more naturally than the present story, 
might have been inscribed to “the illus- 
trious name of Thomas Hardy.” For 
in “Seven for a Secret” the grimness of 
Hardy is suggested alongside the ro- 
mantic machinery of—Dickens. We 
have also some fine descriptive writing 
rather like Phillpotts: “A sharp young 
moon sidled up over the dark eastern 
shoulder of the moor, entangled herself 
in the black manes of the pines which 
swayed a little in the rising night wind, 
slipped through them like a fish through 
a torn net, and swam free in a large 
gray sky which was beginning to tin- 
gle, through the woolly clouds, with a 


‘phosphorescence of faint starlight.” 


On the whole, therefore, the effect of 
the narrative is oddly composite and 
uncertain in outline and coloring. The 
general situation we can readily imag- 
ine as handled by Hardy or Phillpotts. 
Gillian Lovekin, the rustic heiress, Rob 
Rideout, the farm shepherd, were made 
for each other, but his humbler station 
debars him from offering himself as a 
suitor, and her elders urge her into 
marriage with a “warmer” man. Lov- 
ing worthy but discreet Rob, she lets 
herself be taken by unworthy but 
ardent Elmer. Here is the familiar 
matter of pastoral realism. Enter, 
however, romance, involving the un- 
earthly magnanimity of Robert, the in- 
effective villainy of Elmer, and a fur- 
ther business of a stolen child, gypsy 
vengeance, retribution, poetic justice, 
and so on. “Things did happen,” the 
author admits in summing up, “almost 
as they should in a_ well-regulated 
novel.” The title quotes from a nursery 
rhyme ending “Seven for a secret that’s 
never been told”; and the mystery, of 
course, is the mystery of love. 


“Annette and Bennett” is, if we are 
to believe the author, positively the last 
chapter in the long chronicle of the 
Lawrie family. “Round the Corner,” 
which recorded, among other matters, 
the coming together of Annette and 
Bennett, was written as long ago as 
1912. In his Preface to the later story, 
Mr. Cannan complains that not till now 
has Fate permitted himself to clear his 
skirts of the Lawries. “Annette and 
Bennett” is supposed to be made partly 
from manuscript notes bequeathed to 
the author by Stephen Lawrie on his 
deathbed; this Stephen being, so far as 
I can make him out, the son of Annette 
and Bennett Lawrie, and spiritual heir 
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. one 
their of hih grandfather, James Lawrie. In 
their short, this book concludes that exhaustive 
elves family chronicle in which Mr. Cannan 
d in embalms his contempt for the family 
we _ relation, as well as for other fetishes 
ures of British respectability. 
Bless us, why go over all these argu- 
ments once more? If the cause of the 
cret” family is not by now hopelessly lost, it 
1 its must be impregnable to assault. I own 
But I find it tiresome to listen to this sup- 
rth” posed story-teller pausing in his narra- 
k a tion to rub in the already rubbed-in 
been moral: “In a family—births, marriages, 
and and deaths are all one. Something 
was, shifts. The family is uneasy, disap- 
som- proving, anxious. It wants to stay still, 
That, but the tiresome and unruly individuals 
tory, of which it is composed will go on 
ilus- breeding and dying, and the family 
For turns uneasily and moans and groans 
ss of in the kind of parturition which it can- 
+ ro- not avoid, and it grumbles and growls 
We and does its best to kill all enthusiasm 
iting and accepts everything that happens 
oung with a mean skepticism. . . . The 
stern chemistry of the family should be the 
rself paramount study of the twentieth cen- 
hich tury, for, properly understood, the en- 
vind, ergy of its hatred might be turned to 
ough some good purpose. It might be per- 
arge suaded to turn its corrosive powers b4 e 
tin- upon the horrors of life and away from Stro ng railroads In 
th a its natural prey, love and spontaneity 
: and good humor, all of which, being as b 
ct of natural to Annette as_ breathing, your strong Ox 
and marked her down for doom by the fam- 
ho iy sated do oe petal incase TRENGTH of purpose built the great 
» e only good Lawries is : : 
worl hhduainaadsenes Silien, evens American Railway Systems—and strength of 
Rob 1 of life one long wailing protest against purpose starts men on the road to financial inde- 
—_ Lawrieism. Neither has the courage pendence through regular investment in well- 
ition or even the instinct to make a stable a head 
i. and healthy business of living outside secure onds. 
into the family. Jamie’s defiance takes the . ae. 
Lov- form of drink and a fruitless egotism, A good railroad bond makes - good beginning 
lets which somehow, to his befuddled con- —the man who invests in such a bond buys a 
aoe sciousness, = Me we hae a re- security backed by one of the greatest, if not the 
war tort to fate. Stephen inherits his vaga- ° . eae 
nter, bend males, and dies in “e. weeddied greatest, of our national public necessities. 
he wa in Fourteenth oe — Let us send you our list of carefully selected 
» oasting that he has been “the best joke : . . 
Amal a ie ei” 1 ae, ween, railroad and other bonds which meet our exacting 
ypsy a certain vein of sardonic Scottish hu- standards of character and strength. 
tice, mor to relish in its full exquisiteness . ‘ 
the the savor of that joke. 
nat i se ciaate The National City Company 
ate , National City Bank Building, New York 
sery ™ 
hat’s The Lull in Prosper Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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HERE do I get my pass- 

port?—How much should 
I tip the stewards on shipboard? 
How am I to map out my trip? 
These and a hundred other similar 
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clearly and concisely in “‘Planning 
a Trip Abroad,’’ by the well- 
known expert on foreign travel, 
Edward Hungerford. 


You will also learn about the 
U. S. Government owned ships, 
operated to Europe by the United 
States Lines. Thousands of 
Americans have found that their 
own ships will take them to Eu- 
rope as quickly, safely and com- 
fortably as it is possible to go. 


Write today 


Send the informatiox blank today for ‘Plan- 
ning a Trip Abroad,” by Edward Hungerford, 
You will also receive a handsome booklet which 
shows you the interiors of the famous Govern- 
ment ships, All this is yours without obligation, 
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for labor and the increasing demands 
of labor, which swelled costs to a point 
where production became unprofitable. 
The check to the building construction 
activity is an obvious case in point. 
Automobile manufacturers, who for a 
time found themselves unable to meet 
the demand for cars, now report stocks 
aecumulating on their hands. Other 
industries show a similar condition. 

A rather sharp suspension of demand 
was experienced by many producers of 
raw materials. This, it has been 
pointed out, probably did not reflect a 
curtailment of real consumption so 
much as an indication that the process 
of replenishing stocks depleted in the 
depression of 1921 had been completed. 

Many attempts have been made to 
translate economic theories into prac- 
tical forecasts for the guidance of busi- 
ness, but there is a wide difference of 
opinion among the doctors. On one 
point there seems to be more or less 
unanimity, and that is in a policy of 
isolation which restricts as to domestic 
production and consumption does not 
afford a basis for continued prosperity. 
A revival of normal economic life in 
Europe, with a corresponding increase 
in consuming ability, is essential if our 
own industrial plant is not to be obliged 
to curtail its production considerably. 

It is this which is leading business 
men to pay greater attention to affairs 
abroad. A large number of them are 
traveling in Europe studying the situa- 
tion at first hand. This is, of course, 
highly desirable, though they are in- 
clined to arrive at snap judgments in 
many cases. 

One of the most reassuring features 
is the oversubscription to the Austrian 
loan and the very satisfactory reports 
of the progress of reconstruction in 
Austria. Apparently the prospects for 
some settlement of the problem of Ger- 
man reparations are brighter since the 
French Government has shown an 


inclination to listen to Premier Bald-| 


win, and a realization that France can- 
not play a lone hand in the matter. 
The wide fluctuations in Yugoslav 
bonds (Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes) are an example of hew 
sensitive the exchanges are to political 
breezes. When the Lausanne Confer- 
ence threatened to fail because of the 
Greco-Turkish indemnity question, the 
bonds dropped sharply. When this 
question was solved and peace in the 
Balkans seemed assured they jumped 
up eight points quite as suddenly. Then 
came the unexpected revolution in Bul- 
garia and they fell off again. Such 
experiences tend to frighten off the 
American investor and cause foreign 
securities to be regarded as very specu- 
lative. This is a pity, for if Europe 
could reach a fair degree of stability 
much American money would pour into 
foreign bonds, with a corresponding 
increase of Europe’s ability to buy 
America’s surplus production. 


DIVIDEND 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, June 13, 1923. 

A dividend of one dollar and seventy-five cents 

($1.75) per share on the Capital Stock of this Com- 

pany has been declared payable August 1, 1923, at 
the office of the General Treasurer to stockholde 
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Travel The & C Waterway 
On The Great Lakes 


Restful—Economical—Healthful—Safe 
Traveling 

You’ll enjoy a trip on the palatial, homelike 

D. & C. Steamers that make daily trips be- 

tween Detroit and Buffalo, and Detroit and 

Cleveland. Direct rail connections at these 

three cities for all sections of the country. 


Detroit & Buffalo Detroit & Cleveland 
Lv. Detroit 5:30 p.m. | Lv. each city 11 p.m. 


*Daylight trips dur- 
Lv. Buffalo6:00 p.m. ing July prose Aug. 
Fare, $6.00 one way, | Lv.eachcity8:30a.m. 
$11.50 round trip. | Fare, $3.60 one way, 
$6.50 round trip. 


*Operation subject to necessity for service. 
Schedule subject to change without 
notice. 


Berths, $1.80 up; staterooms, 
$4.20 up; parlor, $7.20 up. 


Rail Tickets are accepted. 
Automobiles transported. Gas 
must be removed. Wirel 


aboard. 


For reservations and further 
information, address R.G. 
Stoddard 


, Gen. Pass. and 
Ticket Agt., Detroit, Mich. zi 
Detzoit & Cleveland Navigation Co. “7¥ 
A. A.Schantz J.T. McMillan 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Vice-Pres. 
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